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War Profits 
And 


Inflation 


By Jonathan Stout 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—A _ ghost voice 
BY echoed through the nation’s capital this 

week—that of the defunct OPA. Almost 
two years after its demise, OPA this week issued 
the final six volumes of its formerly secret War 
Profits Studies, which were first brought to 
public attention by The New Leader in 1943. 
These final volumes bring the story of how 
uncontrolled profiteering brought on the cur- 
rent inflation almost up to date for all practical 
purposes. The six volumes carry the studies 
through the war years into the postwar peace 
period up to mid-1946. 


The final OPA profiteering studies came off 
the presses in“ Washington in the same week 
that Elder Statesman Bernard Baruch caléed on 
Congress to roll back food prices, retain rent 
control and increase excess profit taxes. And, 
surprisingly enough, in the same week Senator 
Robert A. Taft appeared before a meeting of 
the American Public Relations Associations and 
said that business and industry must d# every- 
thing possible to hold prices at present levels 
“even if wages go up another notch.” And, it 
may be added, in the same week the Republican 
steering committee in the lower House rejected 
Baruch’s advice and the Truman plan for con- 
trolling domestic inflation by giving its full 
backing to Republican Rep. Knutson’s bill to 
swell the profits of the profiteers by cutting 
taxes $5,600,000,000. 


The OPA’s final six volumes provide more 
explanation and understanding of America’s 
inflation headache today than all the speeches 
in Congress. Of the six volumes, the final two 
are the more interesting. Volume 17, entitled 
Wartime vs. Peacetime Earnings, carries the 
Story up to the end of the war. And Volume 18, 
entitled Impact of Reconversion, takes the story 
from the war’s end to the middle of 1946. 


Volume 17 summarizes what American busi- 
nessmen did during the entire war period. And 
it shows that profits for all American business 
and industry from 1942 to 1945 were almost 
200 percent higher than their profits in the 
prewar period from 1936 to 1939. But that is 


actually the most moderate profit figure in the 
volume. 


What brought the all-industry profit figure 
down to 200 percent above prewar profits was 
the inclusion of profit figures for such industrial 
activities as manufacture of motor vehicles, an 
almost non-existent activity during the war 
years. Profits in auto manufacture during the 
war years is listed as only about 70 percent 
above normal peacetime profits. 
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Bur the inclusion of the poor auto manufac- 
turers’ mere 70 percent profit increase helped 
im the average to off-set such shocking figures 
as 2,127 percent increase above peacetime profits 
for the aircraft industry, or 1,090 percent in- 
Crease above normal peacetime profits for the 
bituminous coal mining industry. 


What brought on today’s high prices and the 
(Continued on Page Three) 
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PCA Convention Flops 


By Murray Everett 


HICAGO.—This convention week-end has 
C shown that if Henry Wallace’s Gideon’s 

Army is to gain any support, it will have 
to be from other sources than the PCA, the 
Progressive Citizens of America. It also indi- 
cated that this new party is being built from 
the top down and lacks any convincing organi- 
zational support. Such a third party, because 
of the name of Henry Wallace, may command 
some votes; it is doubtful, however, whether it 
has any promise of continuing beyond 1948. 


Although Wallace claims that “other organi- 
zations” than PCA are supporting him, the lack 
of support from any major labor group (with 
the exception of the UE and a handful of Com- 
munist-dominated unions), any farm group or 
Negro organization must place the burden of a 
national campaign on PCA. If that is so, then 
the organizational outlook for Wallace is not 
too bright. 

This two-day national convention of PCA, 
January 17-18, was flat. With all its experience 
in rounding up “big names” and exhibiting 
glamor, the list released by the convention 
committee was pathetic. A total of 36 names 
were issued on a “celebrities” list as heading 
the total of 413 delegates from 24 states. The 
only name from New Jersey was Louis Adamic. 
From New York the leading lights were John 
Abt, counsel on leave from the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers; Edith Atwater, actress; 
Howard Fast (who last week admitted in Illi- 
nois that he had plagarized the biography of 
John P. Altgeld, Eagle Forgotten, for his own 
novel, The American, and paid $7,500 to settle 
the suit out of court); William Gailmor, local 
radio commentator, who has been built up by 
Communist fronts; Shirley Graham, a writer; 
Lillian Hellman, the playwright; Paul Kern, 
former civil service commissioner; Abraham L. 
Pomerantz, a lawyer formerly on the staff of 
the Nuremberg trials; Paul Robeson; Paul 
Strand, a photographer, and James Waterman 
Wise. Thus eleven of the 36 “prominent” names 
came from New York, and certainly these indi- 


viduals carry no weight in the intellectual, 
artistic and labor life of the town. The leaders 
of the California delegation were Robert Kenny, 
former state Attorney-General and co-chairman 
of PCA; Albert Dekker, movie actor; Howard 
Koch, screen writer; John Howard Lawson, 
screen writer. The only “name” from Michigan 
was James Wishart, former research director 
of the United Auto Workers. 


ia . * 


~ 

Derections from PCA have been coming at 
a rapid rate, sometimes even too fast for the 
leaders to follow. In the January issue of The 
Progressive Citizen, the lead editorial sneers 
that only four of 140 members of the National 
Board of Directors had resigned following the 
endorsement of Wallace. In the report to the 
convention made by C. B. Baldwin, executive 
director of PCA, the mimeographed text, re- 
leased to the reporters the day before, stated 
that six of 140 Board members had resigned. 
The report as read to the convention by Baldwin 
the following day stated that 11 of 132 National 
Board members had resigned. And while Bald- 
win was reading his report, a twelfth resig- 
nation, that of A. F. Whitney, president of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, was handed 
to him. 


The full list of the twelve who have resigned 
so far (Sunday, January 18) includes, besides 
Whitney, a vice-chairman: Frank Kingdon, co- 
chairman of PCA; Bartley C. Crum, San Fran- 
cisco lawyer and a vice-chairman; Dr. John P. 
Peters, Yale University medical researcher and 
a vice-chairman; J. Raymond Walsh, New York 
radio commentator and writer and a vice-chair- 
man; and Dr. Kirthley Mather, Harvard geolo- 
gist; Dwight D. Bradley, Congregationalist min- 
ister and former head of the PCA church coun- 
cil; Albert Deutsch, PM columnist; John Tunis, 
magazine writer; Helen Fuller, Washington 
staff, The New Republic; David Diamond, a 


(Continued on Page .Two) 
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the World 


By DAVID J. DALLIN 











A Few Who Went Back 


FEW months ago an old Russian 
A emigré returned to Russia from 
: France, with the permission and 
blessing of the Soviet Ambassador in 
Paris. He left his son and daughter be- 
hind, promising to write them whether 
they should follow. Shortly a letter 
from him arrived; it read: “It is won- 
derful to be here. 
We enjoy our new 
life greatly. Come 
aver quickly, but 
of course not until 
after Anna's wed- 
ding.” Anna is 
his eight-year old 
daughter. 

Another large 
Russian family 
sailed home from 
: Marseilles to 

Dallin Odessa. When the 
ship docked in Turkey for a few hours, 
the father managed to send off a letter 
to a friend in France. “I am greatly 
worried,” he wrote. “Each of us has 
already received an assignment where 
we are to go. We are not allowed to 
go back to Moscow. My wife and I are 
being sent to the Urals, but we shall 
be separated from the children, who 
are assigned elsewhere. God 
what's in store for us!” 


knows 


After the end of the war, the Soviet 
envoys in Europe and in the Far East 
suece@ded in winning over sizeable 
groups of old political emigrés from 
Russia who had at times been a source 
of considerable embarrassment to the 
Soviet authorities. They were now 
given to understand that the situation 
in Russia had changed during the war, 
that there was no more terrorism, that 


a spirit of tolerance pervaded the 
country. Having for a generation de- 
nounced Soviet policies and exposed 
its tricks and maneuvers, thousands of 
old emigrés childishly fell for these 
new fairy tales, packed their belong- 
ings and started on the. journey back 
to their native land. Only a few re- 
ports from them have reached their 
friends abroad. Most of their letters 
are laconic or hypocritical. And yet 
no iron curtain can be 100 percent 
effective. 
* « + 


Recentiy the French newspaper 
Le Pays carried the report by one 
Russian emigré who managed to re- 
turn to France from Odessa. Here is 
what he had to say. 

“They began to disembark us before 
sunrise. We picked up our belongings 
and went down to the pier. Soldiers of 
the MVD [NKVD] guided us from 
there to a barn~near-by. Our hearts 
were beating: we were happy, we were 
on native soil. 

“We entered the barn—and stopped 
in surprise. Instead of the promised 
breakfast we saw an empty building, 
with rags strewn all over. Our amaze- 
ment turned into indignation when the 
soldiers ordered us to undress and to 
don half-rotten rags instead. The whole 
thing seemed to be a nightmare. But 
the soldiers were helping us along with 
their rifle butts. 

“Our luggage was promptly confis- 
cated, and we had to acquiesce. We 
put on the old and torn clothes; women 
were crying, children were looking 
around wide-eyed: they didn’t under- 
stand what was going on. 


“It was late when a new MVD squad 
arrived. They hung posters on our 
backs reading: “This is how the emigré 
rabble are coniing home.’ The soldiers 
surrounded us and convoyed us through 
the city’s streets. People looked at us 
with smiles of compassion. But there 
were some who turned away. Our 
hearts were aching. France, where we 
had gone through a good deal of hard- 
ship, new seemed like paradise lost. 

“Our ‘walk’ lasted for several hours. 
Finally we were returned to the barn. 
Almost none of our belongings were 
left, just about everything had been 
stolen or looted—everything we had 
earned in thirty years of hard work. 

“I cannot describe how I managed 
te escape back to France. But I shall 
never leave again: here I shall die and 
here I shall be buried.” 

a” * 


Tus story might appear incredible, 
but exaetly the same picture comes 
from the other end of the globe, in a 
series of dispatches from the New York 
World-Telegram correspondent, Clyde 
Farnsworth, in Shanghai. The similar- 
ity between his and the Odessa report 
is so striking that no doubt remains 
that the Moscow MGB (Security Po- 
lice) issued general instructions on 
how to handle the neweomers. Five 
ships carried the crowd of Russian re- 
patriates to Vladivostok. They were 
well-dressed when they left, and took 
back with them a good deal of cloth- 
ing, radios, even some pianos and 
refrigerators. Soon a Vladivostok news- 
paper reached Shanghai showing the 
same men and women disembarking in 
strange uniforms. The women wore 
identical caps instead of millinery; in 
place of their numerous suitcases, each 
repatriate carried just one bundle over 
his right shoulder. 

Then “enigmatic letters started filter- 
ing through the censorship” to Shang- 
hai. “Just now,” the dispatch ends, 
“the story of the shipboard shakedown 


is as common as cabbage soup.” 
: ~ ~ 


Tue sad tale of another Russian 
family that went back to Russia in 
1946 is related in Le Pays, Parisian 
paper. The father, the son of Russian 


refugees, born in Turkey in 1920, ha 
married a French girl. With their tw 
children they went to the Soviet Unio 
after the Soviet consul in ris ha 
persuaded them that there was 
danger for them in going. He tol 
them: “You are not taking any risk 
You were born abroad, you are guilt 
of nothing in the eyes of the USSR, 
You can rest assured.” 

At first everything went well. The 
young people were sent to an industrial 
center of Southern Russia and were 
assigned a_ relatively comfortable 
apartment. Here a third child was born 
to them. 

One evening Mr. I. K. failed to come 
heme. The wife rushed to the plant try- 
ing to learn what had happened to him, 
Nobody could tell her. The woman 
was almest hysterieal. Finally an “ex- 
perienced” neighber advised her to 
“forget about your husband and try to 
start life all over again, elsewhere, with 
someone else.” 

When the NKVD refused to give her 
any information about her husband, 
she went to Moseow to seek the pro- 
tection and assistance of the French 
Ambassador. Upon her arrival in the 
capital, she was promptly deprived of 
her ration cards—on the ground that 
she had no authority to come to Mos- 
cow. The French Ambassador became 
interested in the case and permitted 
the woman and her three children to 
stay in the embassy building. 

Having convineed herself that her 
husband had vanished “for good,” 
Madame K. resolved to return to 
France. The Soviet authorities agreed 
to let her leave since she was a French 
citizen, and te let her two elder chil- 
dren aecompany her. But the third 
child, who had been born in the 
Soviet Union, she would have to leave 
behind im the custody of the Soviet 
authorities. All her efforts te have the 
ruling changed have been in vain: 
every time the mother is told that 
sinee her youngest child was born in 
Russia, it must stay there. 

. Madame K. is still in Moscow, in the 
French Embassy. She has had no news 
from her husband. And she refuses to 
leave the Soviet Union leaving the 
third child behind as a hostage. 








PCA Convention 


(Centinued from Vage (One) 
composer, and Mrs. Edward Regan of 
Connecticut (all members of the Na- 
tional Board) 

The convention 
and dried 
cussion on the floor. The three 
reports submitted to the convention 
were those of the executive director, 
one from the Arts and Sciences council 
and one from the Young PCA. A ques- 
tion from the floor regarding the ab- 
sence of reports from labor groups, 
farm and veteran groups was met with 
the lame answer that the PCA does 
not as yet have 
set-up. 


sessions were cut 


with practically no dis- 


major 


sueh a structural 

The financial report as submitted by 
Michael Nisselson, the President of the 
Amalgamated Bank, showed that the 
organization had spent within the 
previous year $423,000 and had raised 
$421,000. The most interesting aspect 
of this report was its breakdown on 
the income side regarding membership 
dues. Baldwin in his report claimed a 
membership of 100,000 in PCA. PCA 
dues, fér most of the year were $3—a 
short while back they were reduced to 
$1 to attract more members. The total 
revenue from dues, however, was only 
$33,000. This would indicate that the 
PCA membership actually was be- 
tween 10,000 and 15,000. 

The convention was largely apathetic 
until Wallace showed up and then for 
a brief spurt it took on life as delegates 
pushed each other.~into a snake dance 
and placards shot up. But this out- 
burst was brief. His long speech, 


packed with elaborate statistical com- 
parisons, on wages and profits, pro- 
vided little opportunity for many of 
the delegates to express the emotional 
tensions that many obviously felt. 

That was the PCA convention. In 
summary, it indicated a sharp falling 
off in organized liberal support for 
Wallace (and this was reflected strong- 
ly in Wallace’s speech and in his press 
conference where he talked bitterly of 
the “so-called” liberals) and a weak 
organizational structure to tarry his 
campaign. 
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Sidelights 


N his press conference, Wallace was 
uncommunicative, parrying almost all 
questions with either “I don’t know” 
or “No comment.” Some of the “I 
don’t knows” were startling, to say the 
least. 

When asked by a reporter for the 
Socialist Call what he would-do about 
Communist support, he answered that 
he would do as FDR had done. When 
informed that FDR had on a number 
of occasions repudiated the Commu- 
nists, he replied that he would look up 
the record. When asked if he found 
these statements confirmed he would 
then repudiate the Communists, he re- 
plied that he would look up the record. 

Wallace laid down three conditions 
on which he would support any candi- 
dates: vote against the Marshall plan; 
vote against Universal Military Train- 
ing; vote against Taft-Hartley. He 
indicated that the foreign policy would 
be the most important. 


When asked whether he would sup- 
port the University of Chicago’s Paul 
Douglas for US Senator from Illinois 
on the basis of his liberal record, 
Wallace replied that though Douglas 
has been a friend, he didn’t know his 
views. When asked whether he would 
support the isolationist “Curley” 
Brooks since the incumbent Senator 
was against the Marshall plan and 
UMT, Wallace stated that he didn’t 
know Brooks’ record. 


When asked by the New York Post 
correspondent whether he had any 
comment on Eleanor Roosevelt's state- 
ment on his eandidacy, Wallace replied 
that he hadn't read it. 


In his speech Wallace denounced 
any attempt by the United States to 
“impose guns along with food on the 
people of Europe.” When asked whether 
he would appeal to the Russian Gov- 
ernment to halt the intervention of 
Albania and Yugoslavia in Greece, he 
replied that the question presumed the 
Russians controlled those governments. 
Later he stated that the Russians had 
to have “friendly” government on their 
border. When asked whether this in- 
cluded Albania on the Adriatic, he 
replied, yes. 


* ca - 


Onez reporter pointed out that 
Wallace in his December 29th speech 
had denounced the Russian extremists 
as well as the American extremists, 
who were calling for war. When asked 
to name the Russian extremists, he 
said he meant the editorials and name- 
calling in Pravda and other Russian 
papers. When asked whether that in- 
eluded Vishinsky and Molotov he said 


no. When pressed and asked whether 
his denunciation inchided Russian 
spokesmen who quoted the Pravda 
name-ealling as Manuilsky had done 
at UN, he said no. 

When asked his opinion on the state- 
ment that ‘his nomination would result 
in the selection of a reactionary Re- 
publican for President, he countered 
by saying that it was too early to gauge 
the effect. When asked if he would 
withdraw if the Republicans nominated 
a reactionary candidate, he said no. 
When asked if he would withdraw if 
his candidacy might insure the election 
of a reactionary Republican, he said 
that both parties were now similar. 

Wallace was silent about a running- 
mate. The guess of one informed Wash- 
ington correspondent was that Wallace’s 
vice-presidential candidate would be 
©. John Rogge, the former assistant 
Attorney-General. “The Commies are 
giving him the build-up treatment,” 
he said in validation of his guess. 

The major themes of Wallace’s cam- 
paign will be denunciation of the Ad- 
ministration foreign policy and the 
charge that Truman has abandoned the 
Roosevelt domestie program. The great- 
est fear the Wallace forces have is 
that Truman might “move left.” There 
is enough sentiment among liberals for 
aid to Europe, but Truman’s wishy- 
washy domestic policies are causing 
many liberals to waver. If the Ad- 
ministration were to take concrete steps 
to implement its State of the Union 
message and if money were voted soon 
enough to get European production 
stepped up by spring and summer s°0 
that next winter’s basic food minimums 


are assured, then the Wallace candi-— 


dacy would collapse. 
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‘ashington and the Nation 


(Continued From Page One) 
rent inflation is plainly written in 
the profit figures. 

Take your clothes, for example. This 
yas the increase in profits above normal 
peacetime profits for the following dur- 
ing the war years: 

Wool textiles—790 percent increase. 
otton textiles—490 percent increase. 
Other textiles—250 percent increase. 

The clothing manufacturers increased 
heir profits 250 percent above their 
mormal peacetime profits. 

Wholesale trade increased profits 360 
percent above normal profits. Retailers 
acreased their profits 120 percent above 
peacetime. Department stores increased 

eir profits 325 percent. 

Now figure the whole thing in re- 
verse. Suppose each of these groups 
had been content with their normal 
peacetime profits, and then figure what 

crimp that would put into today’s 
high prices and what would happen to 

e inflation that is worrying President 

man, Barney Baruch... and even 
Senator Taft. 

Or take your food, for another ex- 
ample. All the food producing indus- 
tries in the nation increased their war- 


War Profits 
And Inflation 


time profits over their peacetime profits 
by a nice average of almost 200 per- 
cent. The meat packers ran their war- 
time profits up to almost 400 percent 
above their peacetime profits. The can- 
ners ran their wartime profits up almost 
350 percent above normal. The dairy 
trust ran their profits up about 300 
percent above normal. 

And then came the peace. And what 
happened? Even before the end of OPA 
and the real beginning of the whirl- 
wind inflation, this is what some ol 
American industry did in_ profits— 
after taxes. 

Food profiteers upped their take 30 
percent between the last war year and 
the first peace year. Wool textiles in- 
creased their profits almost 200 percent 
for 1946 over 1945. Cotton textiles in- 
creased profits about 180 percent over 
the same period. Other textiles hiked 
their profits about 60 percent. The ap- 
parel manufacturers did 90 percent bet- 
ter in their profits for 1946 than they 
did for 1945. Wholesalers did about 90 
percent better on profits. Retailers did 
about 130 percent better. 

And that just skims the story packed 
into OPA’s final six volumes of its 
War Profits Studies. 
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From the 
Cold War Front 


From The New Leader’s Washington Bureau 


Russia's war of words aimed at 
America will find us less tonguetied 
in the future. Following unanimous 
votes in the House and Senate, a bill 
to strengthen and make permanent the 
Voice of America program was laid on 
President Truman’s desk on Monday. 
The President’s signature is certain; 
and, although funds for the Voice pro- 
gram still remain to be appropriated 
by Congress, that is certain, too. 
® A secret Navy laboratory at Ann- 
apolis is working on improvements of 
a German Type 26 submarine, cap- 
tured at the war’s end, which can move 
silently under water at the super- 
speed of 28 knots (conventional sub- 
Marines do 8 to 10 knots). The Rus- 
sians captured several Type 26 sub- 
Marines and are building straight re- 
productions with the help of German 
submarine experts. The US Navy ex- 
periments at Annapolis are part of the 
Navy’s plan to develop a fleet of high- 
speed submarines to challenge Russia’s 
bid for supremacy in underwater 
taiders. The Germans developed at the 
end of the war and never used Type 
26 submarine, which is powered with 
hydrogen peroxide. It can operate un- 
der water continuously without having 
to surface: that, combincd with its 
Speed, is said to make the Type 26 
Submarine practically immune to ‘all 
counter-measures. 
® Stanislaw Mikolajcezyk made his 
first formal appearance in Washington 
Monday as a member of the central 
Committee of the newly-formed Inter- 
Rational Peasant Union. The ex-Polish 
Premier was present at the Peasant 
Union’s second press conference, with 
George Dimitrov, refugee head of the 
Bulgarian Agrarian Party; Ferenc 
refugee premier of Hungary 





and Dr. Vladko Macek, refugee head 
ot the Croation Peasant Party and 
former premier of Yugoslavia. The 
group issued a declaration urging the 
United States, Britain and France to 
assist the formation of a world-wide 
federation against Russia and the pup- 
pet states of Europe. Dimitrov said 
he would renew his appeal « the UN 
to intervene against the suppression of 
liberties under Communist regimes. 
Mikolajezyk left Washington Tuesday 
for a speaking tour of the Midwest. 
He will talk over a Chicago radio 
station this week and before various 
Polish-American groups. 

@® Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 
(Rep., Mass.) this week introduced a 
bill to permit enlistment of qualified 
foreigners in the US Army for occu- 
pation duty overseas. There are lots 
of Poles, Yugoslavs, Ukrainians, Bul- 
garians, Rumanians and others who 
would like to serve. 

@® Two hundred Ukrainian guerrillas 
who fought their way out of Commu- 
nist territory into the US zone of Ger- 
many have been freed by the US con- 
stabulary and put into displaced per- 
sons camps, according to an Associated 
Press dispatch from Frankfurt, Ger- 
many. 

@ Rhode Island’s two Democratic 
Senators—J. Howard McGrath (who 


is also chairman of the Democratic © 


National Committee) and Theodore 
Francis Green—had a race with the 
Kremlin recently, and won. Fourteen 
monks of the Russian Orthodox 
Church’s Order of Saint Job escaped 
from Russia to Switzerland at the end 
of the war when their Order refused 
to pay allegiance to the Soviet-stooge 
Patriarch Alexis in Leningrad. Be- 
cause the 14 monks also smuggled out 
their holy relics, the Soviet Govern- 


ON NEW WAR PATH ee 
Three of the nation’s outstanding young politicians, all of them veterans of World 
War II, met with President Truman on the veterans’ housing program. They are plan- 
ning a conference in Washington in mid-March to put pressure on Congress to pass 
the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill. Shown leaving the White House are (left to right) Rep. 
John F. Kennedy (D., Mass.), Franklin ‘D. Roosevelt Jr. and Robert F. Wagner Jr. 


ment put pressure on the Swiss Gov- 
ernment to deport the monks to Rus- 
sia. A branch of the Order in Rhode 
Island appealed to the two Senators. 
With the help oi the State Depart- 
ment, the 14 monks, headed by their 
Bishop, Serafim Ivanoff, recently ar- 
rived in the United States.» 

On Monday the Swiss radio reported 
that American military police arrested 
Metropolitan Ni'solai, Greek Orthodox 
Archbishop of B:varia, on charges of 
espionage for t..e Soviet Union. 

@ The Atomic Energy Commission 
set up a personnel security review 
board for natione] safety this week. 
The members of t e board are former 
Supreme Court Justice Owen Roberts: 
Dr. Karl T. Compton, president of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
Joseph C. Grew, former Undersecre- 
tary of State: George M. Humphrey, 
president of the M. A. Hanna Com- 
pany of Cleveland, and H. W. Prenis, 
Jr., president of the Armstrong Cork 
Company of Lancester, Pa. Their job 
will be to review loyalty probes of 
commission employecs. 


Racket Papers 


W:: have frequently attacked Dan To- 
bin’s International Teamster in the 
pages of The New Leader for the stand 
of that publication on DPs. But in a re- 
cent issue of Tobin’s magazine appears 
an article that is worthy of praise. The 
article exposes “racket labor papers.” 
By this is meant those papers that do 
not represent any trade union or labor 
group, but that solicit advertisements 
on the pretense that they do. Frequenily, 
the employer who is being solicited is 
promised everything from special favors 
to personal intervention in strikes. In 
fact, he is promised everything that 
passes through the mind of the telephone 
space-peddler. States the International 
Teamster: “Use of the long-distance 
telephone sounds important and the 
newspaper avoids trouble by not using 
the mails or by making a written record 
of its statements as it would in a letter.” 
If the employer is hesitant he is warned 
of labor “trouble ” 


These papers usually print enough 
copies to satisfy the advertisers that 
his ad is printed. That is all the space- 
buyer gets for his money. “Such news- 
paper advertising is absolutely worth- 
less to any employer,” states the maga- 
zine. “It reaches no prospective cus- 
tomers and it buys him no good will, 
even from the hijackers who get his 
money. The hijacker merely laughs at 


him and puts his name on @ sucker list — 


® The State Department this week 
demanded of the Hungarian Commu- 
nist Government an explanation of 
the seizure of two American diplomats 
by Russian troops on Hungarian soil. 
The two Americans, attached to the 
American Legation in Budapest, were 
arrested bythe Russians, taken to 
Austria, questioned by Soviet occupa- 
tion authoritics in Vienna and finally 
released there. State Department offi- 
cials here said the two men—Lieut. 
Col. Peter J. Kopesak and Lieut. Col. 
Bernard Thielen—were equipped with 
proper diplomatic identity cards which 
entitled them to travel freely inside 
Hungary. 

@® Viktor A. Kravchenko, author of 
the best-seller “I Chose Freedom” and 
former Russian Government official, 
was honored this week when the 
House of Representatives voted unani- 
mously -to permit him to enter the 
United Statss for permanent residence, 
The bill promptly went to the Senate, 
where its passage is virtually certain. 
Approval by the President opens the 
door to US citizenship for Kravchenko, 


Invure Labor 


for »e~™ + squeeze later.” Here are 
som ‘onal tactics the article doesn’t 
list. ‘bie ad-rackateer usually asks for 
the money immediately—and if the dis- 
tance is not too great sends a messenger. 
Race-baiting, and minority slurs are 
known to have been used when the soli- 
citor thought that it would help in get- 
ting ads. tepresentations are made 
that are wholly untrue. These include 
statements that the paper is the official 
organ of specific unions. 


Advertisers solicited should seck full 
details regarding the publication. Check 
with the union it pretends to represent. 
The International Teamster advises: 
“The illegitimate paper should be penal- 
ized by postal authorities for using the 
mails to defraud, which they do when 
they accept checks mailed to them by 
their victims.” When a specific person's 
name is used as a reference, write to 
him and ask him for the facts. Usually, 
he does not know that his name is being 
used. 


Most important of all: all unions 
libeled by these racketeera who pretend 
to be working for them should immedi- 
ately contact local police authorities, and 
federal authorities when the mails are 
used. These advertising racketeers 
who are in no way part of the labor 
movement, provide material for “evi- 
dence” with which to combat legitimate 
activities of trade unions. 






That Universal Training Buncombe 


By Oswald Garrison Villard 





In the face of Soviet aggression 
and conquest on the international 
scene, the problem of national de- 
fense for the democratic countries 
| becomes increasingly imporiant. All 
| pro-democratic groups are agreed 
| that adequate defense sieps must 
be taken, but there is disagreement 
on what are adequate defenses in 
| an atomic age. On specific refense 
arrangements there is considerable 
| discussion and taking of sides. The 
question of universal military train- 
| ing is certain to be one of the most- 
| hotly debated issues in coming 
| months. The New Leader has there- 
| fore arranged for the publication 
| of several articles on this subject, 
| viewing the important issues in- 
| volved from many viewpoints. The 
| first article in this series. by Mr. 
Villard, we print in this issue. Other 
articles with differing analyses are 
to come. Oswald Garrison Villard 
is frequently—and with much jus- 
| tice._referred to as the dean of 
American liberal journalists. He is 
the former editor of The Nation and 
of the NY Post, and the author of 
many books. 


PEAKING to 51 National Guard 
S ergeant vh nbled before 
him in the Wh louse to be 











ul 
patted on the back for their services 
in the recruiting drive which took 


ar 


place in November and failed to 
achieve its obje ve resident Tru- 
man announced thi » would send 
another message 1g universal mil- 
itary training as as the regular 
session of Congre assembles It is 
much to be hoped that if he does he 
will at last stop n Amer- 
ican people as to what universal mil- 


isleading the 


itary training will actually accomplish, 
and will give details as to the policy 
he will now espouse, what it will cost 
and what relationship such an organi- 
zation will bear to the military needs 
of this atombomb age. In my half 
century of journalism I have never 
seen any measure of comparable im- 
portance to the American people pre- 
sented to them with such misinforma- 
tion, not to leception, without 
any official estimate of the cost. Asa 
military measure it is pure humbug. 
It will not only not give additional 
military power to the United States, 
it will actually 


if we should be suddenly attacked. The 


veaken oul ituation 
main purpose is, in my judgment, to 
make it possible for the Army to con- 
tinue to keep hundreds of generals in 
service and further build up its mil- 
itary machine which, as Hanson Bald- 
win pointed out in the December Har- 
per’s, has become a threat to the Re- 
public itself. 

What actually is the proposal? If 
you turn to H. R. 4278, the bill intro- 
duced last July and approved by the 
House Committee on Armed Services, 
you will find the details of the plan. 
Every boy of 17 is to be registered. If 
he wishes to accept military training 
then he may do so with the consent of 
his parents; at 18 he must go no matter 
how his parents feel about it. He must 
serve for six months, less the time it 
takes to induct him and move him to 
his training camp. At the end of six 
months he must, however, continue 
service for six months more, either in 
the training corps or by entering the 
Army, Navy, Air Force or the Coast 
Guard, or by joining the National 
Guard or the Organized Naval Reserve 
or Marine Corps, Reserve for such a 
period as the President may prescribe. 
He may join the Enlisted Reserve 
Corps of the army and be assigned to 
an organized unit, again for such time 
as the President may specify. Another 
alternative is for him to enter West 


4 


Point, Annapolis or the Coast Guard 
Academy, or take the course a student 
must follow who is seeking a com- 
mission in the Navy or Marine Corps 
and does not enter Annapolis. Sim- 
ilarly, he may spend his second six 
months in the Merchant Marine Re- 
serve, the United States Naval Re- 
serve or a Navy-accredited State 
Maritime Academy, provided he agrees 
to accept a commission in the Naval 
Reserve at the conclusion of his second 
six months. Finally, he will escape 
from the training force if he enlists 
in the Enlisted Reserve Corps of the 
Army, the Volunteer Naval Reserve or 
the Volunteer Marine Corps Reserve 
for a period of six pears during which 
he will agree to be drilled for one 
month every year. If the student does 
not do well in any of these alternative 
courses he may be recalled and com- 
pelled to serve six. months more in 
the universal training corps 
Obviously it is preposterous to say 
that less than six months of intensive 
training will make wu young man an 


My 


as an entering wedge. As soon as it 
can demonstrate to Congress that the 
time is not long enough it will im 
mediately propose extending the period 
to two or three years. Russia does this, 
they will say, and so must we. 

a a * 


Present TRUMAN ought to tell 
us whether the regular Army is to 
handle this new force or not. He has 
stated in one message to Congress that 
the regular Army will have nothing 
whatever to do with this new force, 
without specifying, however, who was 
to train it—the Army says it will take 
from 150,000 to 200,000 of its men to 
train 800,000 recruits annually. Mr. 
Truman should also explain what the 
generals mean when they tell the Na- 
tional Guard that they will become the 
first line of ‘defense. No troops can 
become that and be kept up-to-date 
unless they are constantly under arms 
as professional soldiers. Yet the Army 
wants the public to believe that the 
day after we are attacked or declare 


These are the men who have the responsibility of coordinating for the President the 
civilian, industrial, and military mobilization of the country in the eveht of war. 
They are members of the newly established National Security Resources Board. 
Reading left to right are: Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. Anderson, Secretary 
of Defense James Forrestal, Secretary of the Treasury John W. Snyder, Secretary 
of Commerce W. Averell Harriman, Arthur M. Hill, Chairman, Lyle Belsley, Secre- 
tary, and Secretary of Labor Lewis B. Schwellenbach. Seated, President Truman. 
(Because of illness, Secretary of the Interior Julius A. Krug was not present.) 
The Board reports directly to the President. 


efficient soldier. If he becomes a pro- 
fessional soldier or sailor of course he 
will come out of long service well 
trained. If he goes into the National 
Guard or into the organized reserve 
he will in nowise be qualified. This is 
no guess, for we have had endless com- 
plaints from Germany and Japan and 
the Philippines of the misconduct of 
the young men who have been sent to 
Germany after only six months’ train- 
ing. They plainly have not learned 
the first lesson, 
obedience. Even during the war 
recruits were sent to the front with 
disastrous results. Yet the President 
and the army insist that this six months 
experience in the ranks will not enly 
give these young men a superb physical 
training for the rest of their lives, but 
wil uplift their morale, imbue them 
with an enlightened patriotism and 
give them the fullest understanding of 
American ideals and institutions! - Of 
course that cannot be accomplished, 
not even if Harry Truman says it will, 
and that is part of the serious decep- 
tion of the whole program. The Army 
knows this, but it looks upon the ob- 
taining of this much from Congress 


namely, military 


war the National Guard will all be on 
board ship in San Francisco or New 
York proceeding to the front. Actually 
the equipment and moving of 800,000 
National Guard troops, plus the bulk 
of a regular Army of 1,500,000, plus 
500,000 Marines and all the hundreds 
of thousands of naval reserves, will 
take weeks and weeks, if it does not 
utterly swamp the transportation lines 
of the country, which, incidentally can 
never be protected from air attack, not 
even if we put all our factories under 
ground. 


Mr. Truman should also inform us 
whether he still believes his statements 
that, “upon completion of the full 
year’s training,” the trained men 
“would be no closer to membership in 
the armed forces than if they had no 
training”? If so, then how in the world 
could these men, scattered all over the 
United States, really strengthen our 
military machine, when the Army 
would have no further record of them 
than a borrowed list of their names 
and addresses, millions in number? 
Again, the President has said: “Now 
it takes many months for men to be- 
come skilled in electronics, aeronautics, 


ballistics and all the other sciences of 
modern war.” But that did not prevent 
him from also asserting that this uni. 
versal service will give “every qualifie 
young man a chance to perfect him 
self ... in some military specialty” 
Finally, the man in the White House 
says: “The objective is not to train 
professional soldiers. It is to train 
citizens ...!” Am I not justified in say. 
ing that the least the President can dg 
next month is to forget this jumble of 
absurdities and give us a clear-cut 
statement as to what the plan really 
means, and how our youth can be made 
military soccialists in six months whe, 
the President declares it takes many 
months to train the bulk of the me 
needed in highly mechanized moderg 
forces? 


* a ” 


O NE of the chief arguments has beeg 
that universal training along thes 
lines will build up the National Guard 
to 800,000 men—it was supposed te 
have 300,000 before the war came. The 
November recruiting campaign will 
hardly have disappointed the regular 
Army since they can now point to that 
failure and say that boys must be 
forced into the Guard for the safety 
of the country. But that cannot be done 
without fast expenditures. Already if 
is announced that Congress will havé 
to vote $800,000,000 for additional 
armories. As it is, armories are only 
to be found in the large cities, of 
smaller towns which have a building 
for one or two companies. How can aa 
extra 500,000 men be accommodated! 
Even more important is the fact that 
all during the winter the Nationa 
Guard drills not oftener than two even« 
ings a week, indoors in most of. thé 
States. What is to become of th 
trained men who are turned over t@ 
the National Guard? Few of them will 
be able to live at home, certainly no 
the farm boys or the young Negroes 
(who are today not accepted by any 
National Guard, except perhaps that of 
New Jersey, save in a few separa 
Jim Crow organizations). Where wi 
these hundreds of thousands of youn 
men live? What will they do with 
themselves during the rest of the week 
when they have gone through twé 
hours of drill, let us say on Monda 
and Thursday? They will be subject 
to every possible temptation. 


On top of this the New York Tim 
has let out the fact that the Army i 
now planning to take over the Nation 
Guard altogether, wipe out its historiq 
connection with the States, completel 
destroy the control exercised by t 
Governor and the Legislature of each 
commonwealth and constitute it an 
other regular army, just as the Navy 
has taken over the Coast Guard and 
made it another navy instead of a fieet 
of revenue cutters under the coniro 
of the Treasury concerned only with 
rescue work and the detection of 
smugglers. Now the Coast Guard hag 
its admirals and all the other parapher¢ 
nalia that goes with a military organ¢ 
ization and its special training school 
for the instruction of officers at New 
London, and it, too, is to take in con 
scripts. It is already suggested by th 
Army that in place of the National 
Guard a new militia shall be created 
to comply with the Constitution and 
to provide the State with the addi- 
tional police force in times of riot and 
disorder which the National Guard hag 
always been. Could anything demon 
strate more clearly than this that thé 
Army has no idea whatever of buildi 
up the National Guard as a separat@ 
entity tied up with universal military 
training, and that it is reaching out 
day by day for additional military 
power to such an extent as to consti- 
tute, I repeat, a menace to the existencé 
of our Republic? 
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HE liabilities accruing from Com- 
‘ec exploitation of unions in 
which they-are influential or have 
control have been variously computed. 
From the standpoint of collective bar- 
gaining procedures, enlightened union- 
ist know only too well that when the 
interests of the Soviet Union are in- 
volved the interests of the union will 
suffer. In CP-controlled union after 
union,’ during the war, for example, 
subservient party-line leaders striving 
only for a maximum of material aid 
to be sent to the Soviet Union de- 
manded no-strike agreements to be 
binding in the postwar period. These 
CP-line leaders, in their haste for 
heightened production, not only agreed 
—but frequently insisted—on installa- 
tion of dangerous machinery without 
adequate safety controls, and in gen- 
eral supported policies equally dis- 
astrous from a pro-union standpoint. 
One of the important liabilities, inad- 
equately studied to date, that CP in- 
fluence in a union presents is that of 
possible financial destruction of the 
union. This is so for money ex- 
penditures are not necessarily only 
those based on needs of the union, but 
additionally those of the political needs 
of the CP. These include funds for 
political demonstrations, rallies, special 
donations ta party-line causes, jobs for 


CP propagandists, and the like. One 
reason for the neglect of this side of 
the party-line union ledger is that in 
the history of American labor, few 
important unions under party control 
have been fully liberated from such 


domination. As such, necessary rec- 
ords and authentic financial tallies are 
infrequently available. In the coming 
period, under the impact of enormously 
strengthened anti-CP forces in labor 
this aspect will undoubtedly, if be- 
latedly, receive its full share of atten- 
tion. 
~ 7 * 


The Financial Plight of the NMU 


S a start in this general direction, 
it is instructive to discuss the overall 
problem of finances and the Stalinist 
achilles-heel in the National Maritime 
Union. Characteristically, in the gen- 
eral hue that the Stalinist issue in the 
NMU has aroused, coverage of this 
area has received considerably less 
than its full share of attention. 

How serious the financial situation 
of the NMU really is can be gauged 
from this statement by M. Hedley 
Stone, treasurer of the NMU, in his 
second emergency financial report to 
the union. “Our income for the past 
number of months,” stated Stone, “has 
been around $150,000 per month. Our 
expenses for the past number of months 
have been around $250,000 per month. 
It is easy for everyone reading this to 
understand that we had to hit bottom. 
We did hit bottom. The General Fund 
is broke.” 

The general cause of this crisis in 





This is the third article in a series 
by Julien Steinberg, Assistant Edi- 
tor of The New Leader, on the CP 
in the CIO. In the two preceding 
articles in this series, in the issues | 
of January 3 and 17, Mr. Steinberg 
dealt with “The Coming Communist | 
Rout ir the CIO.” In this article, 
he describes a phase of CP exploita- 
tion of trade unions which has re- 
ceived inadequate coverage to date. 
Other articles by Julien Steinberg 
on succeeding phases of this subject 


are forthcoming in early issues. | 











and the NMU Treasury 


By Julien Steinberg 


financial affairs is explicitly stated by 
Joseph Curran, NMU president, in his 
financial statement in the Pilot, official 
union organ, in the issue of Decem- 
ber 5, 1947. This extremely important 
statement deserves to be quoted at 
length. 

“Since the ending of the war,” re- 
ported Curran, “reports have been 
made to the National Council and in 
the Pilot by the president and treas- 
urer of your union, that unless the 
tremendous overhead and expenditures 
of the union were drastically cut, it 
would not be long before the union 
would be in serious financial diffi- 
culties. What has happened? The Com- 
munist officers in our union have at all 
times refused to allow the finances to 
be protected. They have used their 
majority on the National Council and 
their officers in various ports to delib- 
erately load our payrolls with Commu- 
nists and spent huge sums of money 
on all types of schemes which were 
jammed through our union by the 
Communists. 

“Hundreds of thousands of dollars 
have been spent putting organizers on 
the payroll in the past three years to 
provide jobs for Communists and 





PHILIP MURRAY 
Anti-CP Drive in CIO Gains 
Momentum 


tighten control of our union by the 
Communists. We now have more office 
staff and technical people, most of 
whom are Communists, on the payroll, 
than we had during the war when our 
membership was over one hundred 
thousand [membership now is between 
70-80,000. — J.S.], and now that the 
industry has shrunken and the mem- 
bership has also shrunken, we still 
have, because of Communist pressure, 
more people on the payroll than ever.” 
- *” - 


Four Dollars In, Six Dollars Out 


In even more specific vein, here are 
close-ups of some of the machinations 
of the CPers in the NMU that furnish 
the basis for Curran’s indictment. 

A Personal Service is maintained by 
the union that duplicates government 
facilities. This procedure is costly but 
for the CP serves the purpose, as Cur- 
ran has put it, of providing “jobs for 
17 people that they have put on.” In 
addition, the anti-CP union leader has 
noted that “we have an expensive or- 
ganizing staff and are able to organize 
nothing.” 

In the port of New York, the agent 
has thirty patrolmen—eight of whom 
never leave the office to cover any 
ships. States Curran: “Every port is 
overloaded with help and money is 
spent like water.” 

The further charge has been made 
that the secretary of the union has as- 


signed to him Personnel Directors for 


whom there is no need. The 250 
office workers (under contract to the 
CP-dominated CIO office workers 


union) enjoy bountiful working condi- 
tions and perform little, and in some 
cases, no work in return. 

Curran has declared: “Quite a few 
officials who are Communists have 
their wives on the payroll too, such as 
Palazzi [Paul Palazzi, NY Port Agent 
and National Council member] and 
others.” 

In a developmental context, the case 
against the party-liners in the NMU is 
even more devastating. Following a 
realistic report to the CP-controlled 
National Council two years ago by 
Treasurer Stone. he was ridiculed by 
the party-liners. Ferdinand Smith in 
a classic statement accused Stone of 
ignoring the fact that NMU buildings, 
office equipment such as chairs and 
desks were also assets. 

Stone’s reply was in the form of a 
question: how can the union “spend” 
chairs and desks? He pointed out that 
the only way to financial solvency was 
through a reduction of union expenses. 
This admonition was ignored, and the 
party-liners continued to increase the 
mounting expenses of the union by 
padding the payroll. They so succeeded 
in this irresponsible endeavor that the 
union reached the point, as Curran has 
indicated, “where, for every four 
dollars taken in dues, we were spend- 
ing six.” Further efforts to have ex- 
penses reduced, including a_ special 
appeal to the National Council in a 
pre-convention meeting, were similarly 
ignored. In his painstaking manner, 
Curran stated that no expenses were 
eut “because the Communists were 
perfectly willing to see the union 
wrecked before they would agree to cut 
a dime off their Communist projects, 
or fire one Communist off the payroll.” 

In his first emergency financial re- 
port to the union on November 28, 
Treasurer Stone gave a detailed de- 
scription of union finances for Oc- 
tober. During that month, the NMU. 
paid out $105,182.01 in payroll and 
$145,509.77 for other expenses, or a 
total of $250,691.78. “In other words,” 
he summarizes, “we spent $250,691.78; 
we had $107,039.11 to begin the month 
with. Which gives us a deficit of $143,- 
652.67 for the month of November.” 
Reveals Stone: “In order to overcome 
this deplorable situation, I have pre- 
sented to the bank for liquidation 
$235,000 worth of bonds.” 

This financial statement, in accord- 
ance with other relevant facts, gives 
weight to the warning that Stone has 
voiced for the past two years that un- 
less spending were decreased the union 
was headed for bankruptcy. Pointedly, 
Stone has stated that general ex- 
penditure curtailments must be made 
at once—including a specific reduction 
of 20 percent in the union payroll 
which continues to exceed $100,000 a 
month. At the convention, as Stone 
has reminded the union, a unanimous 
vote put the operational budget of the 
NMU at a maximum of $1,530,000. 
Since the convention, however, spend- 
ing has not decreased. “We are still 
operating,” comments Stone, “on a 
spend, spend basis, with no reckoning, 
and we are now practically destitute.” 

Curran’s group has now suggested, 
as emergency steps, a 10 percent cut 
in wages for all union personnel, in- 
cluding all elected officers; they have 
also recommended that the staff of 
patrolmen in New York be cut from 
30 to 20, and the assistants to directors 
be paid off. These steps would effect a 














JOE CURRAN 
Emergency Steps 


saving at once of $24,000 a month. In 
the most elementary economic terms 
possible, the NMU treasurer and the 
Curran faction as a whole, have 
stressed the fact that even this is only 
a “token” beginning, and must be done 
to put the union on an operating basis, 
devoted to the principle of “spending, 
at no more than the income 
from dues.” 

But even in the face of these dire 
statistics, the CPers have remained 
unperturbed. The convention mandate 
to reduce expenses has been ignored. 
Additional expenses have been in- 
curred. Anti-Stalinists in the NMU 
note that the only items cut have been 
the jobs of two anti-CP patrolmen, 
one in Charleston, and one in Houston. 


time, 


Emergency Steps 


NE suggestion of the CPers has 


particularly roused Curran’s ire. That 
was the recommendation that the dues 
of the membership be increased. 


Thundered Curran: “An increase in 
dues would be penalizing the member- 
ship to keep up the suicide program 
being proposed by the Communists, to 
keep Communists on the payroll, and 
spend the membership funds for Com- 
munist schemes.” 

The buildings owned by the NMU are 
valued at $767,000, but the Curran fac- 
tion refused to have mortgages placed 
on them. They point out that such a 
move would endanger the ownership 
of these properties by the union, and 
would in effect be aiding the move to 
throw NMU funds into a bottomless 
pit. If the basic economies required 
were not made, the union in a short 
time would be again in the same finan- 
cial plight and the real estate would 
be lost. 

As emergency steps, Curran has an- 
nounced the following policy: “Both 
the treasurer and myself, also Lawren- 
son [Jack Lawrenson, NMU vice-presi- 
dent} have made it clear that we do 
not intend to sign any checks for any 
payroll until we are assured the money 
is in the bank. This of course means, 
unless the immediate cuts proposed by 
the treasurer are put into effect, the 
work of performing the real main ser- 
vices to our membership, covering the 
ships, will be stopped. We of course 
do not want these services curtailed, 
but unless the membership acts and 
forces these characters to carry out the 
mandate of the convention, it will 
happen.” 

During the recent convention, the 
party-liners in the NMU delayed pro- 
ceedings at every possible point in the 
hope that the opposition would finally 
crack-up and leave control in the 
hands of the CPers. The rank-and-file 
opposition fought the issues point-by- 
point and out-sat and out-fought the 
Stalinists. But the CP delaying tactics 

(Continued on Page Fourteen) 





Flight From Rumania: 





350,000 


Jews 


in 
ass Exodus 


By Jacob Pat 





Jacob Pat, well-known political 
| analyst and specialist on European 
political conditions, has recently 
returned from an extensive trip in 
Europe. He is the author of the 
| Just-published book “Ashes and 
Fire” (International Universities), 
the story of Polarid’s Jewry under 
and after German occupation. 











SOR many years Jewish Commu- 

} nists in America and in Europe 
pointed proudly to Soviet Russia, 

declaring it a paradise for Jews— 
“there are no pogroms, there is no anti- 
Semitism, the Jews enjoy all the 
privileges of citizenship, they have op- 
portunity for national and cultural 
development, the Soviet Government 
even creaied an autonomous Jewish 
state in Birobidjan,” they said. Ke- 
a -tionarie: ind anti-Semites pegged 
their haic propaganda on the same 
issue: Communism was a Jewish affair, 
Russia was ruled by Jews, who have 
turned it into a paradise for them- 
selves, therefore—down with the Jews. 

There were many who thought that 
Communism was not good for French- 
men, Englishmen, Turks, Poles, Amer- 
icans, but only for Jews—end they 
pointed to the Soviet Union 

For the last twenty-five years the 
Soviet Union has hidden behind the 
iron curtain. It was therefore im- 
possible to determine how well the 
Jews felt in their alleged paradise. 
3ut since the war the picture has be- 
come clearly visible 

The first news about it were brought 
by the 150,000 Polish Jews who were 
in Russia during the war and seized 
the first opportunity, when it ended, to 
return home. On my visit to Poland 
] was able to observe these returning 
Jews and had many talks with them. 

The Je 


sia to go somewhere else. They were 


t 


lidn’t simply leave Rus- 


driven out, not so much by poor eco- 
nomic conditions, which was a con- 
tributing factor, but by the scourge 
of fear. 

Throughout their stay in Russia these 
Jews were oppressed by terror, some- 
times known terror, but more often 
It is difficult to live 


in that country. You can never tell 


impalpable terror 


whether or not you will be punished 
for doing or not doing something. You 
can't talk freely, you can’t go where 





@ Since Jacob Pat wrote this ar- 
ticle, the government of Rumania 
and other governments in the Soviet 
| sphere have taken measures thai 
decent men must condemn. The 
Rumanian Department of Justice, 
for instance, has cracked down on 
Jewish emigration and attempis to 
force exiled Rumanians to return. 

The decree provides that citizens 
who fail to be repatriated after ex- 
piration of their passports shall lose 
their citizenship. This will reduce 
14,000 Jews who fled to Austria 
this year to the status of stateless 
persons and exiles. Security guards 
on the frontier of Rumania and 
other Soviet satellites are blocking 
further Jewish exodus, it was offi- 
cially announced. 











you like, or live where you want to. 
Punishment lies in wait for you. Since 
your salary is too small to support 
you, you do a little business buy- 
ing and selling food. You may get a 
piece of iron, some cloth, bread. If 
you are caught you will be deported 
— you don’t know where, or for how 
long. If you receive or write a letter 
you are liable to be suspected of mak- 
ing contact with foreign spies. Having 
friends abroad is itself suspicious. So 
you live in constant fear for your life, 
for your wife, for your child. You 
learn to whisper or, better still, to say 
nothing whatever. You are fettered, 
your spirit is dulled; you don't know 
what goes on in the world, you don’t 
read a newspaper or listen to the 
radio. Darkness envelops you and in 
the dark the fear grows greater. 

The Jews felt miserable. There is 
no social life, no community life, there 
are no Jewish organizations, no Jewish 
schools, no contact with Jews abroad 
is possible. The Jews felt forsaken. 
Each remained alone, one Jew by 
himself, torn away from his brethren, 
from his family, from his home, im- 
mersed in the strange, cold, impover- 
ished, fear-ridden world all around, 
One becomes lost in fear and loneliness. 


oA 


Turse two forces—fear and misery— 
drove the Polish Jews out of Russia, 
They were not alone in their flight. 
The Russian Jews, looking with long- 
ing at their lucky neighbors who pos- 
sessed Polish passports, found ways 


of joining them. Documents were 
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bought, sold, doctored to fit. The 
number of Russian Jews who came 
along with the Polish Jews in this way 
is estimated at 25,000. 

Where did they go? In Poland there 
are cemetaries and anti-Semitism. In 
Germany there are camps, hopeless- 
ness, want. But they hadn't left their 
homes to go somewhere, they had fled. 
Tomorrow God would help. Anything 
was better than Siberia, or the Urals, 
or the banks of the Volga. 

That happened more than a year ago. 
Now we are faced with a new wave 
of migration. More than 350,000 Jews 
in Rumania have caught the infection 
and want to run away. 

Here are some of the letters I have 
received from Rumania: “Unfortunate- 


ly, I can’t stay here any longer. The 
past is waiting to come back. We will 
go with our daughter, Sarah, who is 
four months old, bless her. We will 
take her in our arms and we will go.” 

Another letter: “Take us out of here, 
have pity on us. You can understand 
that it isn’t easy to go to Germany 
with children, in the winter, when it 
is cold. But we are going, leaving 
our home. Obviously this is our fate, 
that we be nomads indefinitely. Help 
us.” 

A third: “Our Jews are desperate 
because of our present troubles. We 
want to leave, but we don’t know 
where to go. Some Jews leave behind 
everything they have and cross the 
border. I can’t do that, I have small 
children. You are in America—help 
us get away.” 

A fourth: “They say there will be 
two ships that will leave here with 
12,000 Jews. Perhaps my daughter 
will be able to get on. I pray that 
she gets a place on the ship.” 

Are the Jews being driven out of 
Rumania, are there pogroms, ghettos? 
No. But they are running away. Why? 

“The majority of the Jews of Ru- 
mania want to leave their country,” 
a letter reads. “After everything has 
been taken away from them, even from 
the smallest artisans, they go to the 
DP camps in Germany and Austria. 
Those who are able to, buy passports 
from the Government at the price of 
2,000,000 lei. Those that didn’t have 
that much go away. illegally.” 

We have also learned that when the 
Jews cross the border illegally they 
are sometimes caught by the Hun- 
garian police. They are returned to 
Rumania, accused of sabotage and 
jailed. 

The Rumanian government has is- 
sued a decree requiring all merchants, 
manufacturers and even small artisans 
to turn their business over to the Gov- 
ernment. This has hit the Jews es- 
pecially hard because they are largely 
occupied in commerce and manu- 
facture. 

Last August the Rumanian Govern- 
ment froze all merchandise held by 
the merchants, stabilized the lei at 
150 to the dollar, and fixed prices. 
Then the Government sent out in- 
spectors to check the contents of all 
stores against the inventories that had 
been required earlier. If everything 
was in order on the first visit they 
came back again and again until. they 
found something amiss. The guilty 
party was then arrested. After several 
weeks in jail he was allowed to choose 
to turn over his property to the Gov- 
ernment in return for passports for 
his family. He was very happy when 
he got them. 

Even small artisans didn’t receive 
raw materials and were condemned to 
unemployment and hunger. The Gov- 
ernment tried to stabilize prices by 
issuing a new currency. But it didn’t 
work. Prices have risen 600 percent 
and that is felt primarily by the arti- 
sans, small merchants and white collar 
workers, 

The report on Rumania closes with 
these words: “The condition of the 
Jews in Rumania is so desperate that 
they consider the DP camps paradise 
by comparison.” 

* - ~ 


Tue Jews of Rumania are worse off 
now than the Polish Jews were in 
Russia. The Polish Jews were able to 
leave. For awhile that was true also 
for the Rumanian Jews, but it has 
now become impossible. For some time 
a highly successful underground rail- 
road helped the Jews to emigrate. They 
were smuggled to Austria. From there 
they made their way through the 
Brenner Pass to Italy. Others went 
to Constanta. There, ships waited for 
them which took them elsewhere. 
Jewish underground organizations were 
at work all this time perfecting 
a variety of means for leading the 
Jews out of Rumania. The work was 
fraught with danger, but the people 
showed a great deal of fortitude. 
Women and children were conducted 
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over by-ways and trails, suffering 
much hardship. Travelling in small 
groups, they would be on the road for 
days, sometimes for weeks. They had 
to hide in forests and in caves. Often 
they had to walk all through the 
night. They had to beware of every 
shadow. Every moment challenged 
their lives. 

But the Jews continued to flee, 
Lately, however, this has become pracs 
tically impossible. According to the 
latest information we have received, 
the Rumanian Government has suc- 
cessfully blocked all the small roads 
by which the refugees had managed 
to escape. 

The new difficulties are linked with 
the name of Anna Pauker, the well- 
known Communist leader of Rumania, 
and herself a Jew. No official explana- 
tions have been given for the tighten- 
ing of the measures against emigra- 
tion. However, responsible observers 
point to two important reasons for 
the recent changes. One is the de- 
cision of the United Nations with re- 
gard to Palestine. As long as England 
was the only boss in Palestine, the 
Soviet Union was interested in con- 
tributing all it could to the troubles 
there. It therefore condoned emigra- 
tion through Constanta, or other 
places, of Jews bound illegally for the 
Holy Land. They could fight the 
British—the more trouble the merrier. 
The Russians need trouble. 

The second reason was that this 
emigration contributed to the bad rep- 
utation of the Rumanian Government, 
which was not yet completely under 
Communist controi. Jews were fleeing 
the country, were telling tales of woe. 
The prestige of the Rumanian Govern- 
ment suffered in consequence. 

Despite all difficulties, small groups 
take the risk and get away. A year 
and a half ago 150,000 Polish Jews fied 
Russia and became the best witnesses 
about the Soviet paradise. Now the 
Jews who are fleeing Rumania are the 
best witnesses about conditions in a 
country under Soviet domination. 

To what do these witnesses testify? 
That Communism is a_ dictatorship 
which oppresses capriciously and 
makes life insupportable. The Ru- 
manian people are silent. Feelings, 
thoughts, desires are going wunder- 
ground. The people clamp their mouths 
shut, grit their teeth, close their eyes 
and sigh quietly in the dark. This 
frightens the Jews. They are afraid 
of being made the scapegoats for sins 
that aren’t theirs. The people hate 
the Anna Paukers and pour out their 
hatred against the simple, poor Jews. 

Hungarian cabinet ministers are flee- 
ing. Rumanian statesmen are jailed. 
Rumanian socialists have been indicted. 
Terror settles on the land. The Jews 
tremble. Dark men are assuming 
power in the cities and villages, rule 
the markets, make arrests, mete out 
punishment, drag innocents off to the 
tribunals. In the taverns and wine 
cellars hatred is nurtured, revenge is 
whispered. And the Jews, the 350,000 
Jews who want to flee Rumania, are 
afraid. 
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Chicago. 

LLINOIS is the third largest state 
I in the number of electoral votes 

and a key state in the campaign 
strategy of all political parties. Be- 
cause of its early Spring primary elec- 
tions, Tllinois politics are already in full 
swing. There are enough indications 
at the present to make a preliminary 
survey of things political in the Sucker 
State. 

While Rooosevelt carried the state in 
1940 and 1944, the Democratic Party 
lost most state offices to the Repub- 
licans. The state administration is 
headed by Governor Dwight H. Green. 
Green reached political heights under 
the sponsorship of the Chicago Tribune, 
It has been an inept leadership, merely 
riding the political tide away from 
the Democratic Party and maintaining 
itself in power by a do-nothing-sig- 
nificant policy. Huge funds have piled 
up in the state treasury during the 
war years, funds which. will be used 
to cram the state payrolls with “pork- 
choppers” in time to be effective for 
the November elections. The Repub- 
licans also have to their “credit” the 
highest soldier’s bonus of any state. 
Bonus payments, already started, will 
continue slowly during 1948 so that 
the money will arrive at the right 
psychological time. A series of mine 
disasters in 1947 will do the Governor 


no good in garnering needed votes 
among the downstate coal miners. 
Vitally needed housing funds, edu- 


cational funds, sales tax rebates to 
municipalities, constitutional revision, 
FEPC, etc., failed of passage in a state 
legislature controlled by downstate 
farming and Republican interests. 

McCormick’s junior Senator from 
Tilinois, C., Wayland Brooks, whose 
term expires this year, has a voting 
record of isolationism and reaction 
second to none in the Senate of the 
United States. Brooks, in the 80th Con- 
gress, voted for the unfair Income Tax 
Reduction Bill, the Taft-Hartley Labor 
Bill, the Reed-Bulwinkle Bill; against 
the Greek Aid Bill and against Lilien- 
thal’s confirmation to the Atomic 
Energy Commission. “Curley” Brooks 
has recently announced his intention 
of running for re-election. 


* % * 


Tue slate-making committee of the 
Democratic Party of Illinois, after a 
long and stormy session, announced its 
support of Paul H. Douglas and Adiai 
Stevenson for the offices of Senator- 
ship and Governorship, respectively. 
It is a strong and liberal slate and has 
received favorable comment in news- 
papers throughout the state. Paul H. 
Douglas, noted economics professor of 
the University of Chicago and wounded 
veteran of World War Il, was retired 
as a Lieutenant Colonel from the Ma- 
rine Corps after enlisting as a private 
at the age of 50. As a former alder- 
man from Chicago’s Fifth Ward, he 
was a thorn in the side of the Kelly 
machine for several years until he 
entered the military service. On for- 
eign policy Douglas is an outspoken 
advocate of the Marshall Plan for 
European rehabilitation and for a 
Stronger United Nations. On domestic 
issues he opposes the Taft-Hartley law 
and advocactes stricter controls over 
inflationary tendencies. Douglas is a 
bitter opponent of both the Commu- 
nists and the right-wing reactionaries. 
Rumor has it that the “Illinois PAC 
threatened the Democratic Party with 
a complete opposition slate if they 
dared to run Paul Douglas. The Demo- 
cratic Party has accepted their chal- 
lenge, and ‘he newly-created Progres- 
sive Party of Illinois, Communist- 
Supported PAC party in Mlinois, is 
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Abraham B. Held is currently studying for his doctorate in political science 
at the University of Chicago. During the war he served for mearly three years 
in the Aleutians. He is 31 years old, and is active in the American Veterans 
Committee, and the Independent Voters of Illinois. 
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Will Wallace Swing Illinois to GOP? 


By Abraham B. Held 


American Political Science Association. 


looking desperately for men of stature 
to run on their third party ticket. 


Adlai E. Stevenson is a grandson 


of a former vice-president of the US, 
was assistant to the Secretary of the 
Navy from 1941 to 1944, and is now 
an alternate delegate from the US to 


the United Nations Assembly. 


While 


little is known of his domestic policy, 
he has been an enthusiastic supporter 
of the Marshall Plan and has a repu- 
tation for liberalism. 


While liberals in the state have been 


heartened by the announcement of the 
Democratic slate, they have little voice 
in upper party councils. The Kelly- 


Arvey Chicago machine rode 


into 


power on the coattails of Franklin D. 


hi 


He is a member of the 
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strategy that it is better to elect an 
independent Democrat than lose the 
election to a Republican. His out- 
standing success in the Chicago mu- 
nicipal elections calls for another try 
at the state level. National Democratic 
leadership may have also influenced 
the decision to name liberal Democrats, 
This may be the only good that the 
Wallace candidacy will produce. 

It may be significant, too, that Henry 
Wallace announced his campaign as an 
independent candidate for the Presi- 
dency from the City of Chicago. It was 
here that his Gideon Army assembled 
to hear the announcement. Any stu- 
dent of Political Science 101 knows 
that under our present electoral college 
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Roosevelt. 


They would like nothing 


better than to ride back into state 
power on a liberal Truman program. 


For all their crookedness, 


they are 


sensitive to the wishes of the indus- 
trial workers in highly-organized Illi- 


nois. 


Both the AFL and the CIO are 


consulted by the slatemakers. The 
Democratic Party is also responsive to 
the desires of the liberal middle-class 
elements organized in the Independent 
Voters of Illinois (the Chicago area 
affiliate of Americans for Democratic 


Action), 


who were the first ones to 


come out for the Douglas-Stevenson 
ticket. It was Jake Arvey, Democratic 
boss of Cook County, who devised the 
famous “Kennelly tactic” which re- 
placed Edward J. “Kelly as Mayor of 
Chicago by a nom-machine business- 
man with a total vote that was almost 


landslide in proportions. It is Arvey’s 





system a minority party can have a 
decisive result on the outcome in a 
closely contested election. It is only 
necessary that Wallace run in several 
key states in 1948 and receive slightly 
more than the percentage difference by 
which the Democrats lead the Repub- 
licans to insure the victory of Anti- 
Marshall-Plan Republicans. According 
to the latest Gallup poll figures, the 
Democrats lead the Republicans in the 
following key states by the percentage 
figures indicated: 


Illinois .. =—, 
Pennsylvania .......... 2% 
Ohio ceded 2% 
New York ...ccccc. 6% 


The Democrats trail the Republicans 
by 6 percent in the state of Michigan. 
- 


* * 


Ir is easily discernable from the fig- 
ures that the Wallace strategy is to 
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these key states. Domestic affairs have 
little or no bearing on the question, 
In one district (the Illinois 8th) a 
candidate has been put in the field by 
the Progressive Party against the sit- 
ting Congressman, despite the fact that 
his voting record in Congress has been 
perfect from a liberal standpoint. His 
one unforgivable error was to vote for 
Greek aid. Wallace’s slip indicating 
preference for Taft as against Truman 
in a New York speech was revealing 
as to the true meaning of the Wallace 
candidacy. 

The Communist-supported Progress- 
ive Party very cleverly entered a minor 
election for Judicial offices in Cook 
County against a coalition ticket of 
Republicans and Democrats in Novem- 
ber, 1947. Because of the dissatisfac- 
tion with old party maneuvers, because 
of the condemnation of such practices 
from the conservative Chicago Bar 
Association, and because of almost 
unanimous support of Chicago news- 
papers (including the Hearst paper) for 
the candidacy of Prof. Homer F. Carey 
of Northwestern University, the Pro- 
gressive Party managed to procure 
313,000 votes for its highest candidate 
(Carey) and approximately 138,000 for 
its lowest candidate. They garnered 
116,000 straight votes out of a total 
vote of 700,000. 

To say, as the Chicago Star does, 
that this indicates a swing away from 
the Democratic and Republican parties 
is sheer nonsense. The peculiar condi- 
tiens of the 1947 elections will not 
apply in 1948. There will be no coali- 
tion ticket in 1948, vital international 
and national issues will enter the pic- 
ture, fiberal voters can vote without 
a twinge of conscience for the Douglas- 
Stevenson Democratic slate. The 313,- 
000 Progressive votes are the high 


, water mark of a local election. They 


cannot be translated into 1948 terms. 
Any attempt to do so merely proves 
that liars can still figure. 

John Dewey, in his New Leader 
article on Henry Wallace (Dec. 27, 
1947), indicates that he believes that 
the foreign issue will be “practically 
the one issue to receive serious atten- 
tion” by the end of the campaign. The 
Illinois tickets as announced tend to 
bear that statement out. Douglas in his 
first campaign speech made the 
Marshall Plan his No. 1 plank and indi- 
cated his full-hearted support of the 
plan. Brooks can only stand on his 
bitter isolationist record, and he will. 
Historians will be quick to note that 
another Douglas in Illinois history in 
a series of debates with Abraham 
Lincoln helped make the name of 
Lincoln familiar in America. They will 
also be sure to point out that in this 
contest for Senator from Illinois it was. 
Douglas that won. History could do 
well to repeat itself. 

. 7 a 

Since this article was written, the 
Circuit Court of Illinois ruled that the 
Progressive Party is not entitled to 
legal recognition. It has appealed to 
the Supreme Court of Illinois. 
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“Smell of War” Is Detected by 
| Yugoslav in U.S. Course. 
—Newspaper heedline. 


Tue Yugoslav, with nostrils wide, 
Sniffs fore and aft, from side to side, 
| And finally, as from afar, 
Detects the pungent smell of war. 


| How keen and how selective is 

‘That well-developed nose of his— 
| To catch a faint and distant scent 
| When near a certain Balkan gent. 
——$—— Richard Armour ——— 
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STALEMATE AFTER LIBERATION — 
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Why Democracy Fails 


ITH a United Nations Commis- 
W ior in the American zone of 

Korea attempting to find a 
basis for unity and democracy, the last 
possible move has been made to re- 
deem the pledge of the wartime libera- 
tors to the Korean people. But the com- 
mission face task not only immense- 
ly difficult because of the split between 
the Russian and American zones, but 
in the US zone 
alone, due to the total lack of prepara- 
In no area of US 
occupation since the war have Amer- 


bristling with obstacle 
tion for democracy 


ican authorities failed more conspicu- 
ously to meet the challenge of Commu- 


So resigned to failure have our 


nism 
become that recently a high 
State Department official aid to me 


that “whatever we do now in Korea is 


authoriti 


bound to be bad. Our only hope is not 
to do worse 

This dep ing prospect, which 
United State ha 
United Nations Commission, deserves 


handed ove! 


far wider understanding in relation to 
American policy in foreign lands to 
help prevent its repitition. From many 
contacts with Koreans, a close study of 
reports, and a brief stay in the US zone, 
1 venture an appraisal and conclusions 

The 30,000,000 Koreans, for 40 years 
under Japanese rule, are desperately 
impatient to restore their ancient inde 
pendence. Occupied by American and 
Russian armies and divided artifically 
by a military decision along the 38th 
parallel of latitude, they resent the 
Occupations and the division. Korea 
“liberated” is to them no better off 
than a conquered country. 

In the capital, Seoul, a city of 1,500,- 
000 in the American zone, a virtual 
state of civil war is being waged be- 
tween right and left. Under the sur- 
face of law and order maintained by 
American troops over the 20,000,000 
Koreans in our area, gangsterism, po- 
litical murders, police terrorism, flog- 
gings, and kidnappings are daily re- 
ported to G-2, military intelligence. 

When I asked why our troops could 
not control this violence, the officer in 
charge replied that “these were affairs 
between Koreans” and the Occupation 
interfered only where US forces were 
attacked or activities were aimed at 
the Occupation. The Americans, he ex- 
plained, were trying to turn over au- 
thority to Koreans and, subject to our 
final controls, we let them run the 
country. 

I ventured the view from what I had 
heard in a few days in Seoul that civil 
war might break out openly when our 
forces left No, before we leave, I 
fear,” said the officer 

I asked whether the Korean police 
could control the strife between right 
and left. “Not yet,” 
Korean police are 


he replied. “The 
partisans of the 
right and they aid the gangsters be- 
cause the leftists have attacked the 
police in reprisal for suppressing them.” 
Further, he explained, the Korean 
police are novices, recruited only since 
the Occupation to replace the Japanese 
police, and the only methods they know 
are the Japanese practices of brutality 
and domination 

The national commissioner of police 
is an English-speaking Christian, like 
so many of the officials appointed on 
the recommendation of long-resident 
missionaries. He professed admiration 
for American democracy and civil 
rights. When I pointed out the contrary 


in Korea 


By Roger N. Baldwin 


practices, he took refuge in the ancient 
police defense of “law and order.” 

But there is no law in Korea save 
what the Japanese left behind them 
and what the US military have decreed. 
And that law has no elements of civil 
liberty. No organization can exist 
legally without a military or Korean 
license. No meeting can be held legally 
—not even the meeting of an executive 
committee in a private home—without 
a permit. True, there are courts and 
trials and lawyers, but no bail, no 


habeas corpus, and no juries. 
+. oe 


More than two years after libera- 
tion, the hope of Korean peace and 
unity appears as dim as during the pro- 
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Roger Baldwin reports 
that Korea is divided in- 
to two police states, one 
Communist and one anti- 
Communist. He saye that 
American Occupation au- 
thorities have blundered 
badly: that they have 
supported reactionaries 
against the non-Commu- 
nist left, and they have 
failed to prepare Koreans 
for democratic self-gov- 
ernment. Withdrawal of 
both American and Rus- 
sian troops would lead to 
civil war with the Com- 
munists possessing all the 
advantages. 


tracted and futile sessions of the Soviet- 
American Joint Commission. For the 
first time in over a year that Commis- 
sion met while I was in Seoul. But 
nowhere, even at the beginning Of its 
sessions, did I hear a word of hope that 
it would succeed. It was evident, then 
as today, that the Russians would not 
settle for anything less than the as- 
surance of a Communist Korea, and 
that the Americans would not settle 
for anything short of assurance that 
Korea will be freely democratic. 

In consulting with the Commission, 
our Officials stuck manfully to the 
principle of civil liberties for all Korean 
groups, whatever our violations of 
those liberties in dealing with the left. 

I organized a Civil Liberties Union in 
Korea with the cooperation of US of- 
ficials and Korean lawyers. It got off 
to a fair start at a meeting attended by 
all the justices of the Supreme Court 
we created, the lower court judge, the 
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US advisers, the Seoul bar and, miracu- 
lously, by all the high officers of the 
national police in full uniform. Among 
the lawyers present were those who 
had suffered police persecution because 
they had dared defend Communists in 
court. Some had been jailed without 
charges and released only when the en- 
tire bar protested. Several of them 
were elected to the executive commit- 
tee of the new Union. 


But though it started auspiciously, 
I learned after my departure that when 
zw new wave of persecution arose on the 
rumors of a Jeftist plot allegedly di- 
rected from Sovietized North Korea, 
most members of the committee were 
arrested. The civil liberties lawyers 


thus became their own clients. 

The US military officer who acts as 
adviser to the Korean police main- 
tained that it was impossible to keep 
them out of politics. Given the ex- 
tremes of Korean politics which admit 
of no effective center, he held that the 
only choice was between a rightist and 
leftist police force. “Find me neutral 
and competent men qualified to head 
the police and I'll appoint them,” said 
the US military governor. “We are do- 
ing the best we cafi with what we find.” 

Our zone of Korea, it must be admit- 
ted, is, like the Russian zone, a police 
state, run in the interests of the politi- 
cal right. Gangster methods against the 
Communists are not only tolerated, but 


. the police are allied with the gangsters; 


and the American Occupation is allied 
with the police. 

On the streets of Seoul, on one build- 
ing occupied by a reactionary political 
organization, I saw a huge sign read- 
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ing, “Kill the Reds and the Pinks.’ 
body among Korean or our own 
thorities apparently thought it 
proper. Buta sign, “Kill the Fascists 
and Reactionaries” would have come 
down in a hurry. 

The reactionaries and conservatives 
are unmolested, except that there is 
leftist violence against the police. But 
there is evidently fear of violence 
among the civilian rightists, for | 
found the homes of the two most prom. 
inent leaders, Dr. Syngman Rhee and 
Kim Koo, heavily guarded by police, 

Rightist meetings which I attended 
were marked by the crowd tensions 
which breed violence. One where | 
spoke — I was strictly neutral in my 
contacts — was guarded by lines of 
youths who came to attention in a Fas 
cist salute as the military car drove 
me in. 

One rightist labor federation meeting 
I was scheduled to address was called 
off when the US military forbade all 
public meetings at the time of the re- 
sumed sessions of the Joint Soviet. 
American Commission. The rightists 
protested, only the left should be so 
treated. Some were for defying the 
military, counting on protection by the 
Korean police. But despite bluster, they 
knuckled under. 

One of them explained to me, ‘The 
army is denying the American right 
of public assembly just to protect the 
Russians from anti-Soviet demonstra- 
tions. But if we defied the order we 
would put our Korean police in an im- 
possible position where they might 
have to resign or be dismissed, and we 
cannot risk that.” 

There never has been the slightest 
danger that American military officials 
would support any except rightists in 
the key posts of the police. The Occu- 
pation, to be sure, has its quarrels with 
the right. This faction has been unceo- 
operative on the issue of holding elec: 
tions which it insisted on in order to set 
up a separate South Korea government; 
it has been bitterly against the US-sup- 
ported proposal for a five year allied 
trusteeship for Korea now dropped; 
it regards middle-of-the-road appoint- 
ments of Koreans by the Americans as 
playing into Communist hands. 

But the left is either pro-Soviet or 
so insistent on far-reaching labor and 
land reforms that the military sees in 
it actual or potential revolutionary 
disorder. The military governor said to 
me with satisfaction, “The Truman anti- 
Communist doctrine came at just the 
right time for us. It stopped the drift 
to the left and made the right secure.” 

The left is insecure, hunted, driven 
Even the chairman of the legislature, 
a US-appointee and a real liberal, feared 
for his own safety. I found him in 
bed in the army hospital ten miles out- 
side Seoul, where he had taken refuge 
because he was, as he said, “politically 
ill.” He dared not go about freely for 
fear of either the police or the gang- 
sters. The commanding general dis- 
missed that fear as nonsense; but I 
found it general among leftists. 

One of the most prominent, Lyuh 
Woon Hyung, leader of a leftist party 
that specifically excluded Communists, 
came to visit me at my hotel, saying 
that he could not invite me to his .home 
or office because he had no fixed loca- 
tion. He slept in a different bed each 
night and carried on his _ business 
wherever he was. A month after I left 
he was killed in daylight while riding 
in his car on the streets of the capital. 

Raids on the headquarters of leftist 
organizations occurred almost daily. 
All the cultural and professional or- 
ganizations in the Democratic Front 
were raided and closed in August on 
the ground that they had participated 
in a plot directed by Communists m 
North Korea. The Communists had 
penetrated most of these organizations 
and exercised influence out of all pro- 
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* portion to their small numbers. The 


entire non-Communist memberships 
thereby suffered virtual extinction in 
fact as organized forces. 


* 


Tue arguments I got from the repre- 
sentative non-Communist leftists were 
a Russian satellite state. They rejected 
a Communist single-party dictatorship. 
They said: 

“We are for independence and a 
united Korea. We are for taking land 
away from the landlords and giving it 
to the peasants in this 80 percent 
peasant country. .We want the indus- 
tries which the Japanese owned and 
which are now held in trust for us by 
the American army made public prop- 
erty. We want the pro-Japanese Ko- 
yeans who betrayed us purged from all 
public offices and private leadership. 

“The Americans have done nothing 
io carry out these reforms. Instead they 
have supported the landlords, business- 
men and collaborators. The Russians in 
North Korea have made these reforms. 
We do not support the Communist 
Party dictatorship which they have es- 
tablished, but if we have a- united 
Korea and a government elected demo- 
cratically we will get the reforms with- 
out the dictatorship. 

“We cannot get anywhere under the 
US military. All our 
suspect as Communist. The army stops 
our strikes. Our demonstrations of pro- 
test at public meetings are regarded as 
riots and our leaders are arrested. Just 
jn one prison in Seoul the army has 
over 1,000 men locked up under long 
imposed by courts, 
solely for taking part in strikes or dem- 
onstrations or holding what the army 
illegal meetings. Any meeting 
they don’t approve is illegal. You can’t 
criticize a thing the army does without 
going to jail. The Korean police work 
hand-in-glove with them.” 

My investigations confirmed most of 
what the leftists said. The actual Com- 
munists among them who want a single- 
party Communist state allied with the 
USSR are comparatively few. But the 
military officials are making more of 
them daily by their policies of suppres- 
sion. As one Korean liberal said to me: 

“The Americans have given us no 
such leadership in ‘democracy as they 
have given the Japanese. If this is the 
American way for Korea, perhaps the 
Russian way is better. At least they 
have made in North Korea the reforms 
that we need here, even if their so- 
called democracy is a Communist dic- 
tatorship.” 

The facts in regard to North Korea 
are well known, despite the difficulty 
of communication across the 38th par- 
allel. The North Korea government 
radio is heard constantly; newspapers 
are smuggled over; 2,000 refugees a 
week evade guards along the 200-mile 
border and tramp over the mountains 
looking for more food, some of them 
for more liberty. You .can meet any- 
where in Seoul Koreans from the north 
and hear their varied stories of distress. 
I tried without success to get to North 
Korea; the Russian officials refused to 
permit even a two-day visit. 

Despite the closed Russian border, all 
Koreans feel a sense of national unity 
and refuse to believe that their land 
must remain divided between two oc- 
cupying powers, who came in, not to 
rule, but only to disarm the Japanese 
and turn over the government to freely- 
chosen Koreans. 

Now with the Soviet-American Joint 
Commission out and a United Nations 
Commission in, the Russians remain as 
adamant as ever. Apparently the best 
to be expected is an election for an in- 
terim government in South Korea while 
the country remains divided and the 
Americans stay on. Koreans will get 
move authority under an elected gov- 
ernment; it is conceivable that the mili- 
lary veto on legislation and appoint- 
ments may be abolished. But it is 
hardly conceivable that our military 
forces will go until Russia with- 
draws, too. The U.N. Commission is 
charged with arranging withdrawal, 
but in the face of the Soviet boycott, the 
Prospects are dim. Even if all troops 
were out, Russian and US, the North, 
with a large trained militia of Koreans, 
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might readily conquer the whole coun- 
try. The South has no militia, and the 
police would be no match for the troops. 
Though resentment at the presence of 
American forces is widespread, both 
the right and the leftist non-Communist 
leaders want them to stay until Korea 
is beyond danger of a fresh military 
rule. 
of * + 


Tue future of Korea is anyone’s 
guess. The Russians want a satellite 
state under Communist control. The 
Americans want a government freely 
and fairly elected; such a democratic 
state could be created only by a na- 
tional election under United Nations 
auspices. And this, the Russians have 
refused. 

We have failed to give the Koreans, 
so long enslaved to Japan, any leader- 
ship in democracy, any basic reforms 
on the land or.in industry, any sense of 
belonging to the world of freed peoples. 
Perhaps the best thing the military 
have done for them was to take up a 
collection to send the Korean runners 


to the marathon at Boston, a proud 
event, since one of them won. 

We are feeding the people of our zone 
above their capacity to produce with 
500,000 tons of American food a year. 
Our 50,000 troops take no supplies from 


Korea. We do not fraternize with 
Koreans. Our contacts are strictly of- 
ficial and they tolerate us as necessary 
evils. Only one marriage between an 
American and Korean has taken place. 
against over 2,000 in Japan. 

What we have done in Korea is to 
adopt a futile policy of ‘“Koreanization,” 
conceived probably in the State Depart- 
ment, and run by the War Department 
with more than State Department in- 
eptness. Our well-meaning military of- 
ficials have created under it a mere 
puppet front for the military, who 
exercize all the actual power through 
American advisers. The head of the 
Korean civil administration, a US ap- 
pointee, and a liberal-minded gentle- 
man, told me that though he had an 
impressive title and office, his power 
was strictly subject to the military and 
civilian US advisers who ran each de- 


partment over which he had ~-~inal 
control. 

We have played consistently into the 
hands of the rightists by our vacillating 
policies and our fear of disorder from 
labor and the left. We have missed 
every opportunity to develop a demo- 
cratic center. 

Such a failure is the more striking in 
the light of our comparative success in 
Japan. Nominally Korea is under the 
control of Supreme Headquarters at 
Tokyo. Practically, however, General 
MacArthur has nothing to say about 
Korea. He has never been there, be- 
cause his hands are full in Japan. But 
more than that, it is evident that the 
State and War Departments have pre- 
ferred to deal directly with Lieut. Gen- 
eral Hodge. General MacArthur is not 
consulted. 

Nobody of the statesmanlike quali- 
ties of General MacArthur is to be 
found among the US personnel in 
Korea. I was struck at once with the 
contrast between Japan and Korea in 
Occupation personnel. Nobody wants to 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 





Soviet Drive in Middle East 


By Robert Root 


Robert Root is a Roving Foreign Correspondent of The New Leader who is currently making an extensive tour of the Middle East. 
Other first-hand dispatches on this important political area by Mr. Root will follow in forthcoming issues. 


Beirut, Lebanon 
DELEGATION of the Communist- 
A controlled World Federation of 
Democratic Youth, it is an- 
nounced here, will visit Lebanon this 
winter in the course of a “study tour” 
of the whole Middle East. 

The announced three-fold aim of the 
group is to examine the conditions of 
the young workers, peasants and stu- 
dents, to strengthen the friendship be- 
tween the Arab youth and “democratic 
youth” throughout the world, and to 
extend the activity. of “democratic 
youth” through the Arab world. 

Significantly, the news was put out 
by the strong and Communist-dom- 
inated Lebanese Trade Union Associa- 
tion. ; 

That is one of several straws indicat- 
ing that Communists are working with 
enthusiasm in the volatile atmosphere 
here since the United Nations voted for 
the partition of Palestine. 

It’s interesting to read in the press 
here that informed circles in Washing- 
ton credit Communists in Lebanon with 
special strength and brains. There are 
many here who are not especially ex- 
cited about Communism as a threat, 
and of course it’s true it is not an 
imminent threat in the sense it is in 
Italy or France or Greece. 

For example, the other day I was 
watching a couple of hundred young 
Arabs volunteering for the guerrilla 
fdrces in Palestine. Recognizing me as 
an American, one of them wearing a 
red tarboosh on his head, obviously a 
common laborer, cdme up and assured 
me Communism was dying out in 
Lebanon, that none of these young 
workmen was Communist but that the 
Communist danger was really from the 
Jewish state. 


The Interim Committee of the United Nations General Assembly— 


The Communists themselves, how- 
ever, claim to have much more strength 
than before the war and to be growing. 
It is less an intellectual movement here 
than in Palestine, although there are a 
sizable number of admitted Commu- 
nists and sympathizers in higher educa- 
tion faculties. 


* * 


Tue Communist strength is in the 
simple workmen and peasants. The 
reason for the reported strength of 
Communism in the agrarian villages is 
hard to comprehend, unless it results 
from the simple belief that these peo- 
ple have “nothing to lose but their 
chains,” for many live at a subsistence 
level in a society which is essentially 
feudal. 

One argument used by organizers is 
that the Russians will soon be in con- 
trol of the whole area so that now is 
the time to sign a card and assure a 
good berth under the Soviet rule, An 
unemployed or miserably paid worker 
sees no risk in holding a Communist 
card, as he would take a free lottery 
ticket. 

The village of G..., where Commu- 
nism is reported very strong, illustrates 
the way the party operates. It is a 
small place of 400 or 500 on a rocky 
hillside, with simple plastered rock 
houses in which the family usually 
sleeps together in a single room, with 
a cow or donkey in the corner. 

G... is in the grip of its sole capital- 
ist, a university-educated man who 
lends money (at about 30 percent) and 
opposes every socially constructive 
move to improve the illiterate people. 
The Communist organizer of G..., 
whom we will call Mustafa, is the 
opportunistic son of this money-lender! 





known as the “Little Assembly”—tackles its work on political and 
security questions and the “veto” at Lake Success, New York. Here 
Committee Chairman Luis Padilla Nervo of Mexico (center) looks 
over the agenda with (left to right) Vice-Chairman Fernand van 
Langenhove of Belgium, U.N. Secretary-General Trygve Lie, Secre- 
tary Andrew Cordier and Iran’s Nasrollah Entezam, Rapporteur. 


Mustafa is a good agitator in the 
small cafes where Arabs love to drink 
soup-thick coffee and suck smoke 
bubbled up through jars of water and 
long rubber tubes. When the French 
were in control, he was their agent. 
Then at the opportune moment, he 
switched to Vichy and worked for the 
Nazis. Later, he tried to line up with 
the British, but his record was too 
unsavory. 

But since the war, Mustafa goes 
down to Beirut occasionally and then 
comes back, apparently with plenty of 
money, to tell the Communists’ story. 
For Mustafa, as for his father, it is a 
question of business. He has no po- 
litical convictions or  principles—he 
probably never read a paragraph of 
Marx—but he can sell a product when 
it pays. 

When I visited G...., it was fantastic 
to think that a village like that, with 
its comic opera agitator, could take 
Communism seriously. But the town’s 
most intelligent inhabitants assured me 
that the party had not only prospered 
but been strong enough to play a 
violent role in the last election in this 
village. 

* * 8 


Armenians provide Communism 
in this area with much of its strength. 
Uprooted in World War I, many of 
these refugees have not yet found ad- 
equate employment or security and 
they readily become Comniunists, Of 
course they have been influential in 
facilitating the flow of scores of thou- 
sands of Armenians to the Soviet 
Union, though the reports coming back 
have tended to stop that movement. 

However, it is a safe bet that the 
brainiest Armenian Communists are 
staying here. A school head in Syria, 
for example, told me that one of his 
Armenian students, a brilliant Commu- 
nist, has been pushing hard for re- 
patriation—but of course he does not 
plan to go himself to Soviet Armenia. 

Russia’s vote for partition was na- 
turally a hard blow to Arab Commu- 
nists. But they reacted with familiar 
nimbleness, and in the long run they 
may not even suffer too much. 

During the demonstrations against 
partition at Beirut, Communists par- 
ticipated in the agitation. That fits the 
pattern of making the most of con- 
fusion. At least, up the coast in Tripoli, 
where Communism has a stronghold, 
the party participated in the symbolic 
burial of the UN and the Four Free- 
doms after the vote on Palestine. 

The Communists are not letting the 
fact that Russia voted for partition 
bother them. Communists—in this 
part of the world, that is—are strong 
for the Arab enthusiasm of the moment. 
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without technical mystery, and are a long way removed from the headachy 


T witso essays have the familiar appeal of shoptalk, of a craftsman’s comments 


difficulty of much professional criticism for which the energy is less and less 
rived from joy and more and more from vexation. There are, Lord knows, reasons 
enough for vexation, but a certain solemnity of “responsible” utterances restricts 
the spirit of game and it is no wonder that some writers (not Mr. Pritchett; he has 


no need to) insist on irresponsibility 
in token of freedom, 

How should writers of fiction ap- 
proach crititism? Mr. Mark Schorer 
in the Kenyon Review (Autumn, 1947) 
makes the following complaint: “For 
every six or seven men and women 
now writing distinguished poetry, one 
can name perhaps one man or woman 
who is writing distinguished fiction. 
Is it absurd to suggest that the reason 
lies in part in the fact that our poetry 
has the advantage of a large and ex- 
cellent accompaniment in criticism, and 
that the peculiar excellence of the 
criticism exists in its concern with 
formal considerations, with a rigorous 
analysis of poetic technique? In fiction 
there has been nothing comparable 
except in fugitive, unorganized efforts. 
Modern criticism of poetic technique 
has made their experience available to 
our poets for poetry. Most of ou 
novelists seem to sit simperingly in 
the midst of their experience only, 
ignorant of ways to use it, content, as 
novelists, to abuse it.” 

I think Mr. Schorer would have a 
difficult time proving that the poetry 
he praises is the fruit of criticism or 
establishing in what degree discussions 
of technique contribute to its success. 
Mr. Schorer seems to have soared high 
into the zone where scholars make 
their most exhilarated errors. It is 
not the puffing of the mortal special- 
ists that makes the craft go, but the 
unseen Aeolus behind them and over 
their heads. About fiction, Mr. Schorer 
is enormously wrong. The best of 
modern fiction is prevaded textually 
by a rigorous sense of technique im- 
possible for the reader to miss. If the 
knit of Bovary is not something we 
take pleasure in, Flaubert deceived 
himself. Since his time, in Conrad, in 
Joyce, in Forster and Hemingway you 
are conscious of nothing if not tech- 
nique. There is, to my mind, too much 
of it, too deep a concern with the ar- 
ticulation of parts and the perfection 
of surface; it makes small flaws con- 
spicuous and things that should appear 
natural come as effects. And, too, 
someone like Gide who has a great 
deal to say about craft is something 
of a tabby in his novels unlike the 
authentic lion, Tolstoy, who was far 
less subtle as a critic. 

The criticism that seeks to give tech- 
nical direction to a writer often has 

(1 do not complain of all of it) an 
invidious effect. It is bad for writers 
to be aware of too many severe judges 
“Technical” criticism, by disparaging 
novelists like Dreiser is immensely 
harmful to young writers who, fearing 
to offend as he did, will neglect him 
and, shunning his “quondams” and his 
“chemisms,” will miss his vitality and 
his precious novelistic appetite for the 
brick and mortar of society and the 
substance of individuals. 

Modern fiction already has more 
technique than it needs, anyway; the 
energy brought to technique is dis- 
laced energy turned away, through 
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fear of supreme inspection, from feel- 
ing and imagination. Altogether, there 
is too much fuss about “formal” con- 
siderations; too much value is placed, 
in typically American fashion, on 
seamless joinery and magnificence of 
manufacture, and writers seize mastery 
where they can most easily, in sheer 
performance. Novelists are the most 
exposed of writers; this, if they are 
courageous, is a source of strength for 
them. But many writers shirk the 
danger and shame of revelation and 
intimacy by interposing the artificial 
personality of the stylist, meeting all 
crises by rhetorical means and thé in- 
ventions of will and by timely and 
“acceptable "ironies. 

Criticism does not produce poetry 
and fiction, and it may easily become 
tyrannical. Today it lays too great a 
burden of. tradition, for instance, on 
the writer, hedging him with rules and 
bans. One may no longer write of 
love as Prevost did, according to Wil- 
liam Barrett in one of his Partisan 
Review articles. Dreiser was more 


naive about sex than any writer in 
this age of Freud has the right to be, 
Professor Trilling said not long ago 
in The Nation. Historical consider- 
ations of this kind aré perhaps legiti- 
mate for the critic but, impressed on 
the novelist, hinder him and eat at his 
confidence. A novelist authenticates 
whatever he writes about by feeling, 
by the consistency of his key and by 
fidelity to his imagination. He may 
write of love as Prevost did if that 
comes naturally to him. Just so there 
is no falsification, no break in consis- 
tency or departure from key. The 
cause of his success: is originality and 
genuineness not historical study, which 
can, with the great respect for “pat- 
ents” encouraged by contemporary 
criticism, lead to timidity and nervous 
halt. The aim of such criticism is, 
apparently, to make scholars of writers. 
What the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of this are we can see in Pound 
and Eliot and in certain contemporary 
novelists who seem to have chosen 
deliberately the manner they deem ap- 
propriate to this time and place and 
are almost wholly lacking in personal 
tone. 

And in other ways th eattitude of 
much of present day criticism is in- 
jurious. “What Ruskin says as to the 
cause of the want of imagination in 
works of the present age,” Hardy 
wrote, “is probably true—that it is 
the flippant sarcasm o fthe time. ‘Men 
dare not open their hearts to us if we 


ar eto’ broil them over a thorn fire.’* 
The thorn fire is burning hotter than 
ever today. Lionel Abel spoke of 
modern politics as a “school of rude- 
ness” a few years ago in Partisan Re- 
view. A very impressive statement, 
I'm rather afraid Mr. Abel was pleased 
about the rudeness, but whether or not 
my gues is correct I think what he 
meant was that in politics every de- 
cision is a life or death matter, to be 
in error dreadful, and that is impera- 
tive, accordingly, to be severe. Such 
severity, we have learned since Lenin, 
can be a further error, enormotisly 
dangerous. In literature as in politics, 
it is the conviction that what one is 
doing is the work of salvation that 
brings this about. The work of sal- 
vation demands austerity, the very 
highest, priestly seriousness—the next 
step, all too often, is bitter cramp and 
stiffening terror, the high, foolish 
gravity of despotism. 

The Living Novels is, in this respect 
at any rate, secular and happy. ‘Mr, 
Pritchett has no thorn fire to tend’ and 
no priestly blood smeared on his hair, 
He loves the authors he writes about 
and discusses them in an easy, pers 
sonal, rather colloquial fashion, with- 
out great scope, it is true—the essays 
are very short—but with the warmth 
of feeling which is rarer and more to 
be wished for than rigorous analysis 
of technique, as a devoted, intelligent 
reader. It is agreat relief for once not 
to hear canonical thunder. 








’ * 
Who's a Typical Yankee? 
Reviewed by GRANVILLE HICKS 
A TREASURY OF NEW ENGLAND 


FOLKLORE. Edited by B. A. Botkin. 
New York: Crown Publishers. 934 
pages. $4.00. 


Drawine upon local histories, joke 
books, memoirs, state guides, learned 
journals, almanacs, earlier collections of 
folklore, the manuscripts of the Federal 
Writers Project, and a variety of other 
sources, Mr. Botkin has put together an 
almost overwhelming volume. In Part [ 
he is concerned with Yankees as trick- 
sters, as characters, and as liars. He 
then turns to myths, legends, and tradi- 
tions, then to beliefs and customs, then 
to word lore. For good measure, he has 
several dozen songs and a number of 
rhymes and jingles. 


Taken in too large a dose, the book is 
boring. Not all of the stories are good, 
and many of the good stories are badly 
tld. Moreover, even well-turned anec- 
dotes become tedious when presented 
en masse. On the other hand, the book 
is pleasant to browse in. In purely 
literary terms it covers a tremendous 
range: good journalism and bad, imag- 
inative writing of a high order and pre- 
tentious claptrap, straightforward story- 
telling and the mannered narrative of 
the lover of quaintness. The best of the 
material is excellent, but one has to go 
hunting for it. As for what the book 
proves about the New England char- 
acter, that is anybody’s guess. I have 
read with particular interest the sec- 
tion on word lore. Some of the words 
and phrases listed and explained by Mr. 
Botkin (or, to be more exact, by his 
authorities) have been familiar to me 
as long as I can remember. There must 


have been a time when I was described 
as being “‘no bigger’n a pint of cider,” 
and I have often been “mad as hops.” 
On the other hand, I have never heard 
of “primlico,” “thatchy,” or “trappatch,” 
though all three are said to be common 
in Portsmouth, N. H., a few miles from 
the town in which I was born. And some 
of the definitions seem to me almost 
perversely wrong. Certainly “to make 
long arms” does not mean “to help one’s 
self at table,” but, rather, to hint # an 
obvious fashion at what it is one wants. 
And “white hen’s chickens” are not “ex- 
tremely pleasant or desirable persons” 


but highly favored and pampered indi- 
viduals. 

I mention this matter of words and 
phrases to illustrate my impression of 
the book as a whole. Some of Mr. Bot- 
kin’s “local characters,” for instance, 
seem as familiar to me as my next-door 
neighbors, but others are complete 
strangers. I was brought up on certain 
of the customs and superstitions he 
describes, but there are many that strike 
me as being as fantastic as the folkways 
of the Kwakiutls or the Arapesh. I 
don’t think the book will help its readers 
tto understand New England. It should, 
however, cause non-New Englanders to 
hesitate before describing somebody— 
me, for instance—as a typical Yankee 
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"A true and living picture 
of Eugene V. Debs 


... one which should live through generations 


to come 


an absorbingly interesting biograph- 


ical novel. 11 ought among other things to stim- 
ulate @ great increase in the membership of the 

tty which Debs helped to found and which 
Re so nobly served.""—NORMAN THOMAS. 
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1| Bright World Darkened | 


Reviewed by JAMES BALDWIN 
NOVELS AND STORIES. By Robert Louis Stevenson. New York: Duell, Sloan 


and Pearce, 615 pp. $3.95. 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
196 pages. $2.00. 


By David Daiches. New York: New Directions. 


y NYIL this necessity 1 had not read Robert Louis Stevenson sine my child- 
l hood. I had read then, and in some corner of my mind remembered with 

pleasure, A Child’s Garden of Verses, Kidnapped and Treasure Island. I 
especially remembered the poetry, without, of course, ever thinking of re-reading 
jt. It was something designed for my friend’s children on their euthannatie I had, 


in fact, relegated Stevenson to that 
dusty and diverse gallery of my child- 
hood,, a gallery which also included 
Horatio Alger, Uncle Tom’s Cabin and 
almast. all of Dickens. Childhood, I 
desided, having safely survived it, was 
a period of light and sunshine and in 
Stevenson these elements were con- 
tained in profusion; he was perfect for 
childhood because his stories were so 
simple and he told them so well. 

Thus, re-reading Stevenson was 
something of a shock, almost a _ be- 
trayal. It was not that he had become 
Jess delightful. but that now there 
stirred for me beneath this brave ad- 
venture an element faintly disturbing 
of which I had not been cognizant 
before. Treasure Island, it is true, 
remains perhaps the best boys’ book 
ever written, certainly the best boys’ 
book I have ever read; but not even 
this masterpiece quite escapes the 
transformation effected by time. 

™he most enduring delight offered 
by Stevenson is contained in his prose; 
he could write superbly well, a virtue 
for which we should all be grateful, 
now that the clothes-horse, the fisher- 
nan and nymphomaniac have been 
equipped with typewriters and entered 
the world of letters. The admirable 
study by David Daiches_ dissects 
Stevenson’s style in some detail and 
skillfully traces Stevenson from his 
‘sedulous’ aping of the styles of other 
men to the Stevenson who produced 
Kidnaped and The Beach of Falesa 
and the unfinished Weir of Hermiston. 
Taiches does some extremely careful 
detective work here and achieves a rare 
effect; he makes Stevenson grow and 
strengthen before our eyes. Perhaps 
this is not the definitive study of 
Stevenson but it succeeds within its 
limits perfectly. Whoever attempts 
such a study hereafter will be greatly 
in Mr. Daiches debt. 

The Pritchett volume—which is 
Ladly printed on bad paper and with 
an inaccurate table of contents— in- 
cludes Weir of Hermiston, Kid- 
napped, Travels With a Donkey, The 
Beach of Falesa, The Master of Bal- 
luntrae and The Suicide Club, and 
contains an introduction by Mr. Prit- 
chett. Pritchett, rather less sympathetic 
tran Mr. Daiches, notes that Stevenson 
was too mannered and too clever and 
too vain and was, for much of his life, 
not so much of an artist as a charming 
and irresponsible vagrant; and that 
even Weir of Hermiston might never 
have become the great novel it seems 
to promise because Stevenson does not, 
at any other time in his career, seem 
capable of so sustained an effort on 
such a mature level. Mr. Daiches, in 
consideration of this aspect of Steven- 
son, anatomizes the conflict within 
Stevenson between a bourgeois and a 
bohemian morality, a conflict related 
to his father and accounting in part for 
hi; uneveness as an artist and his fre- 
quent inability to achieve or sustain 
acult insights. 

Stevenson is always a master story 
teller; and his failure, when he fails, 
is uot the inability to tell the story but 
én inability to handle a theme. It is 
this failure which mars his two most 
embitious efforts for me: the murki- 
Ness and indecision and uneveness of 
characterization in The Master of Bal- 
lantrae and—in spite of the consider- 
@ble impressiveness of Weir of Hermis- 
ton and the sometimes brilliant hand- 
ling of the father and son relationship 
—a lack of unity in this fragment, 
Which indeed I doubt that Stevenson 
could have finished. 
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Stevenson is at his absolute best, 
however, in a narrative like Kid- 
nupped, an exceedingly skillful novel 
and a far less simple one that I had 
supposed. (According to Mr. Daiches 
it is only one half of the novel its 
author intended, having been side- 
tracked midway and became something 
guite different. It has a sequel, David 
Balfour.) All of Stevensons’ warm 
-trutal innocence is here, the sensation 
of light and air, the nervous tension, 
the chase, the victory. And the pre- 
evcupations he later pursued in more 
embitious novels give Kidnapped an 
impetus which makes it a good deal 
more than an adventure tale. The 
story of David Balfours’ struggle to 
attain his birth-right is told with a 
strange lack of directness and is em- 
phasized by an indefinable sense of 
guilt, sometimes almost terror, which 
makes his victory when it comes, less 
than it was in anticipation. He has 
paid for his victory with himself and 
has become a different person. The 
novel, in fact, ends on a restrained 
and terrible note of melancholy: ‘It 
was coming near noon when I passed 
in by the West Kirk and the Grass- 
market into the streets of the capital. 
The huge height of the buildings— 
the foul smells and fine clothes—struck 
ne into a kind of stupor of surprise 
sc that I let the crowd carry me to 
anc fro; and yet all the time what I 
was thinking of was Alan at Rest-and- 
te Thankful; and all the time (al- 
though you would think I would not 
choose but be delighted with these 
braws and novelties) there was a cold 
gnawing in my inside like a remorse 
for something wrong.’ 

Again, in Kidnapped the relation- 
ship of David and Alan on which much 
oj the book turns, is far more than 
a friendship and is certainly not the 
traditional Anglo-Saxon friendship. 
Alan is for David a father-image, a 
lover, a foe, a child, and, over and 
above all, a symbol of romance. In 


spite of Daiches’ reservation that the 


characterization of Alan is not entirely 
successful, it seems to me that Steven- 
son exhibits in the relationship of 
thes. two a richness and complexity 
of insight which does not anywhere— 
until Kirstie and Archie in Hermiston 
—characterize his studies of men and 
women. Pritchett, observing this, con- 
cludes, and I agree, that this does not 
at all indicate that Stevenson’ was 
homosexual; for Stevenson, men were 
less of a riddle. They represented no 
challenge, they were the makers and 
the movers of the world and more 
fitting subjects for romance. Here, 
probably, is one of the keys to Steven- 
sons’ continuing popularity with the 
young and one of the reasons it took 
him so long to become an artist. He is 
innocent —or asexual—in the same 
manner that pre-adolescent youth is 
asexual. In Treasure Island as in Kid- 
napped women and the challenge 
women represent are only vaguely in- 
timated; it is an element projected 
inte the future and which allows the 
protagonists, meanwhile, to live as 
though this challenge will never have 
ic be met. Later, when the challenge 
must be taken up, it is an awkward 
end unhappy battle; this bright world 
is darkened and roughly disoriented; at 
this time David would be almost will- 
ing—if he could—to surrender his 
birth-right, to be hunted and threat- 
ened all over again if he could thereby 
return to Alan at Rest-and-be-Thank- 
ful. 


The Poet of Noia 


Reviewed by ADAM MARGOSHES 

POEMS FROM LEOPARDI. Translated 
by John Heath-Stubbs. London: John 
Lehmann. Distributed in America by 
New Directions. 71 pages. $3.00. 


The best Poetry of Leopardi is charac- 
terized by simplicity, nobility, dignity, 
and an almost static statuesque serenity. 
Mr. Heath-Stubbs has caught these 
qualities better than any previous trans- 
lator and well enough to convey a sense 
of the greatness and beauty of the orig- 
inal Italian poems. This sense is highly 
integrated with the words and sounds 
and thoughts that express it; no brief 
quotation could present it, because the 
effect is gained through being quickened 
and sustained throughout the lenght of 
each poem and, indeed, the whole collec- 
tion of his poetry. 


It is unfortunate that so few of the 
poems — only seventeen, and incredibly 
excluding both the Nocturnal Song and 
the Dominant Thought—have been rend- 
ered here, and that the slender volume 
is being distributed at an inflationary 
price: for it is about time—long past the 
time—that the greatest Ialian poet since 
Dante, one of the most important figures 
in European literature of the nineteenth 
century, should become more than a 
name in America. As Mr. Bickersteth 


has pointed out in the admirable pre- ° 


face of his own translation of the poems 
(by far the most scholarly, most intelli- 
gent, and most wisely appreciative writ- 
ing about Leopardi in the English lan- 
guage), the Canti form an _ organic 
whole, and were published in a special, 
non-chronological order ot emphasize one 


main idea, the struggle between disillu- 
sion with life and the ever renewed 
vitality and vividness of living. Bicker- 
steth’s translation attemted too much; 
in retainig the original rhyme-schemes 
and meter they lost the flavor of Grecian 
ripeness, of simple, full majesty. 


Leopardi expressed his disillusion in 
the Italian word, noia, so much more 
disturbing and mysterious than the 


French ennui just as ennui is more 
poignant than boredom, which in turn 
seems more intense than the German 


Lang weiligkeit. It is only the Mediterra- 
nean sunshine, where life is lived and 
enjoyed out in the open, that man comes 
face to face withits appalling emptiness. 
Oswald Spengler in an essay on German 
poetry says that Leopardi was not a 
true lyricist, that “Leopardi setzt sich 
ww Szene.” Though the phrase was 
doubtless used in its idiomatic connota- 
tion, “Leopardi showed off.” it could, 
more literally, be translated, “Leopardi 
dramatized himself.” This inside dove- 
tails with Bickersteth’s description of 
Leopardi’s method ag “dramatic lyr- 
icism.” The solitude of a Keats or Goethe 
is missing. Here, even loneliness is viewed 
objectively, as though by another person. 
In this as in so much else, Leopardi is 
at one with the old Greeks, who in their 
most .passionate outpourings were al- 
ways addressing an audience. And it is 
in the words of the wisest of the Greeks, 
Heraclitus, that we can best sum up 
the poet of noia, “the voice of the Sybil 
rings through the centuries by the power 
of the god that speaks through her and 
proclaims its joyless message to man- 
kind, naked and unadorned.” 








Job Evaluation 


Reviewed by JACK BARBASH 


A LABOR UNION MANUAL ON JOB 
EVALUATION. By William Gom- 
berg. Roosevelt College, Chicago. 
$1.00. 


Tue place of wage rationalization 
schemes, or “scientific management” as 
it used to be called, is still a highly 
controversial subject in union circles. 
Controversial or not, many unions have 
had to face the task of functioning 
within these schemes. And in the 
process the unions had to educate their 
plant leadership, particularly, to func- 
tion intelligently as well. Such is the 
purpose of Gomberg’s job evaluation 
manual. 


It is fitting that Gomberg should be 
the author of one of the pioneering 
ventures in this area of union educa- 
tion. As director of the Industrial 
Engineering Department of the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, he has done a first-rate job in 
protecting the job interests of the 
union at the same time that he has 
contributed to the economic health of 
the industry. 


The job evaluation manual itself is 
an admirable example of intelligible 
writing in a highly complex field. 
Gomberg defines job evaluation as a 
“process of examining jobs within a 
plant to determine their relationship 
to each other in terms of job content. 
Its object is to provide a yardstick for 
comparing jobs against each other as 
accurately and as_ objectively as 


_ possible.” 


Themes, a recurring theme: Job 
no substitute for collec- 
. Where the union and 
have come to adopt some 
e on the subject, it pro- 
pasuring stick from which 
argaining can proceed. 
MO magical exactness about 
Mtion, and judgment and 
B still of crucial consequence 
tess. Collective bargaining 
ution through which this 


































































judgment and opinion is expressed in 
an orderly fashion. 


The differences of opinion within 
the labor movement on the subject of 
job evaluation are aired in a rather 
explosive appendix, in which Gomberg 
and Solomon Barkin, research director 
of the CIO Textile Workers, do battle. 
Barkin advocates complete rejection of 
job evaluation, and Gomberg’s ap- 
proach is one of expedient adjustment 
to job evaluation if that is what the 
situation demands. 


A word should also be said for the 
high quality of typographical crafts- 
manship which the manual evidences. 
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False-Front Objectivity 


Reviewed by WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 


THE UNITED STATES AND RUSSIA 
University Press, Cambridge. $3.00 


‘omes 


By Vera Micheles Dean. 321 pages. Harvard 


out under impressive credentials, with the 


ryw~ HERE could be no better concrete illustration of false-front objectivity than 
i] the book under review. It 


imprimatur of a famou 


Foreign Policy Library, with a tribute 


university 


press, as a volume in the American 
from Sumner Welles, as editor of this 


Library. It deals with a subject of importance in American foreign relations, and 
the author tries to convey an impressicn of impartiality. The bibliography is neatly 


balanced between favorable and critical 
summarized and necessarily rather 
brief discussion of American-Soviet re- 
Jations in the past, of the course’ of 
Russian 
Soviet natural resources and economic 
plans. Most of this material is. avail- 
able in detailed and authoritative form 
elsewhere; but there is some interest- 
ing data on Soviet trade 
with the countries of Eastern Europe 
and there is a lucid and 
description of the status of private 
property under the Soviet system. One 
even finds, on Page 69, a pretty good 
summary of the political characteristics 
of the Soviet state: 

“It (the Soviet system) 
many of the features of administration 
made familiar by the Tsarist regime, 


historical development, ol 


relation 


accurate 


embodies 


sometimes in altered and often in more 
ruthless form—among them lack of 
separation of executive, legislative 
and judicial power in government or- 
gans; censorship of the written and 
spoken word; restrictions on political 
opposition; government control of edu- 
cation; and use of secret police, with 
all the attendant evils of spying, stool 
exile, forced 


pigeons, denunciations, 


labor and execution of opposition ele- 
ments.” 

Pat the author succeeds in diluting 
even this very rare piece of vigorou 
characterization by suggesting that 
tyranny is, after all, the fault of the 
Tsarist regime. She does not 
consider that slave labor is on a 
completely unprecedented in Tsarist 
Russia or that the Russian revolution 
ary movement won sympathy abroad 
it held out of 
ing these features of traditional autoc- 
racy, not of perpetuating them, “often,” 
as the author says in a masterpiece ol 
ruthless 


by the promise lestroy- 


understatement, “in more 
form.” 

It is this constant note of apology 
for the Soviet system, now discreet 
now more open, that disqualifies the 
book as a hopeful approach to finding 
a solution for the difficult problems ot 
American-Soviet relations. The really 
important issues are blurred and some- 
times ignored. There is no consideration 
of the Soviet record, surely matched 
only by Hitler, in breaking 
and verbal assurances. 


treaties 


The challenge of Communist world- 
wide fifth column activity in the in- 
terest of Soviet expansion is soothingly 
and inaccurately brushed off with 
references to “Trotsky, advocate of 
‘permanent revolution’” and “Stalin, 
who was determined to concentrate 
Russia’s resources on ‘building social- 
ism in one country’”. Anyone familiar 
with Stalin’s writings knows that he 
never repudiated the fundamental 
Leninist dogma that the fate of the 
Russian Revolution is bound up with 
Communist revolution throughout the 
world. It is Stalin, not Trotsky, who 
wrote in his equivalent of Hitler's 
Mein Kampf, Problems of Leninism 

“It is therefore the essential task of 
the victorious revolution in one coun- 
try to develop and support the revolu- 
tion in others.” 

This sentence furnishes the clue to 
Soviet policy 
war. But Mrs. Dean shows no interest 
in such clues. The note of cautious 


during and since the 


apologetics is sounded at the very 
beginning when the author, in her in- 
troduction, suggests that it is our main 
problem “to find ways of living at 
peace with Russia.” The implication 
here is that it is up to America to make 
compromises and adjustments. There 
is no suggestion that it is clearly the 


12 


works about the Soviet Union. There is 





move of the Soviet Government to 
repair its broken promises, call off its 
fifth columns, lift its iron curtain and 
co-operate honestly in the UN. On 
this last point the author makes the 
assertion, rather amazing in view of 
the score, and more, of Soviet vetoes 
on issues great and small, that “the 
just as genuinely in- 
terested as the other nations in the suc- 
cess of the United Nations.” 

Mrs. Dean makes an unconvincing 
attempt to identify the humanist qual- 
ity of Russian pre-revolutionary litera- 
ture with the Soviet character that has 
developed after three decades of bru- 
talization. There was certainly little 
to choose between the worst Nazi ex- 
cesses and the orgies of rape, drunken- 
ness and looting that went on in cap- 
tured Berlin and Vienna. An example 
of the apologetic note that runs so 
consistently through the book .is the 
following sentence: 


Russians are 


“Even when the Soviet Government 
adopted harsh measures 
peoples of other 


against the 
lands, as when it 
sent thousands of Poles from Eastern 
Poland into exile in Siberia, a tragic 
hegira most recently described by a 
Polish writer in The Dark Side of the 
Moon, the Russian people showed kind- 
ness toward individual Poles.” 

I think a dominant impression con- 
veyed by The Dark Side of The Moon 

the callousness shown by most So- 
toward the miserable 
fate of the deportees. 


viet Russians 
(Their number, 
incidentally, was not “thousands,” but 
over a million.) This callousness was 
based not on hatred, but on the fact 
that Russians themselves were often 
consigned to the same fate 

Since the author does not recognize, 
or recognizes very inadequately, the 
most important causes of American- 
Soviet friction, it is not surprising that 
her positive suggestions are often very 
unrealistic. Characteristic is her sug- 
gestion that Russia should be invited 
to co-operate in the development of 
“backward countries along its borders” 
through joint undertakings, to which 
America could contribute capital and 
technical know-how, Britain 
gerial and technical skills and a market 
while the Russian contribution, along 
with raw material and market, would 
be “its experience in effecting a trans- 
ition from a backward agrarian econ- 
omy to modern industrial develop- 
Put more bluntly, this would 
seem to mean that America should 
finance new Soviet protectorates. 

After reading this book one can 
understand why the Foreign Policy 
Association, of which Mrs. Dean had 
been research director, has never un- 
dertaken, among its many pamphlets, 
detailed studies of the restoration of 
slavery in the Soviet Union, the Soviet 
fifth column technique as exemplified 
in placing alumni of Moscow’s schools 
of revolution in dominant positions in 
almost every country under Soviet 
military control, or similar important 
but embarrassing subjects. 

Apart from its partisan apolegetics, 
the book is disappointingly®S@areless 
in some of its factual statemeaits. Be- 
linsky was not a Slavophilp er was 
the Romanov dynasty “thidiile class” 
in any generally accepted ig@ftmition of 
that term. The circumstaneas’@f the 
March Revolution are curieuslyomis- 
stated and there is an unhistexteal_ref- 
erence to “Soviets of wotkers sand 
peasants formed by the fierygand! in- 
exhaustible Trotsky.” All-therim- 


mana- 


ment,” 





| The Shavian Technique 


Reviewed by LESLIE KATZ 


GENEVA; IN COOD KING CHARLES’S GOLDEN DAYS and CYMBELINE RE. 
FINISHED. By Bernard Shaw. New York: Dodd Mead and Company. $3.00 


of George Bernard Show’s genius has been established beyond controversy. 


In viéw 


I: as Dickens suggested, “Genius is the capacity for taking infinite pains,” the fact 


of his prodigious achievements, pointing to his obvious and flagrant faults also 
serves to affirm the peculiar strength of his artistic personality. 


His two latest published plays Geneva 
and In Good King Charle’s Golden 
Days, are here included in one volume 
with Cymbeline Refinished, a variation 
on Shakespeare’s ending, with their re- 
The first and most 
remarkable fact to report is that the 
nimble, musical configuration of Shaw’s 
ideas still delights and confounds. But 
where the art is poor, as in these two 
plays, the onlooker’s alternation between 
delight and confusion may be replaced 
by irritation and tedium. The two plays 
are not successful; the Cymbeline ending 


spective prefaces. 


is. 

Nevertheless, though his technique 
has wavered, like that of a singers, as 
it were, the enormous vitality of his 
voice its assertive charm. 
The performance is marred, the tech- 
nique is even out of fashion, but listen- 
ing is still an unique experience. And 
for the student} this performance throws 
light on the nature of the voice and the 
technique 


persists in 


Geneva is a fantastic satire on the 
recent international situation, and _ its 
scene is the League of Nations. In the 
first act, the feminine Secretary of the 
insignificant Committee for Intellectual 
Cooperation is applied to for help by 
Each of these in- 
ignorant but 
vital average citizen, the kind of citizen 
who lives by the political and social ide- 


several individuals. 


dividuals represents an 


ology of his particular nation or group. 

In the secnd act the Secretary, a 
British girl who is herself an ignorant 
average, almost precipitates world war 
by bringing the grievances of these in- 
dividuals to the attention of the League 
Court. 

In the third act these characters plus 
the governmental authorities and the 
Judge of the Court discuss their differ- 
ences over tea tables. Catholicism, Brit- 
ish Democracy, British Toryism, Com- 
munism, Fascism, Jewry, and Interna- 
tionalism are represented. Each contra- 
dicts the other and expresses the valid- 
ity of his own point of view, with equal 
witty perception and self-justification. 
the effect of all prejudices, including 
anti-semitism, is held to the 
level of conversational argument. “ll 
views are made to appear prejudices, 
more or less equally unjustified. 


violent 


In the last act, characters represent- 
ing Hitler, Mussolini, and Franeo ap- 
pear in Court before the Judge and the 
characters to justify themselves. A 
deus ex machina announcement near the 
news that the world has 
swung to a new orbit, and all life on 
earth will end. The characters react 
with equal short-sightedness: the Jew 
runs out to make money, the Commissar 
goes to consult Moscow, Mussolini pro- 
claims his people will die heroically, and 
Hitler breaks into tears over the fate 
of his pet dog. 


end brings 


In the light of the actual war and 
present events, the Shavian technique 
of equating and neutralizing the differ- 
ences between Fascism, Socialism, Com- 
munism, and Democracy is superficial 
to the point of being ludicrous. Geneva 
takes place in an atmosphere of rela- 





portant Soviets were in existence be- 
fore Trotsky returned from exile. The 
statement that four million Poles are 
citizens of the Soviet Union is un- 
founded; almost all Poles who formerly 
lived East of the so-called Curzon 
Line have been deported and dumped 
into former German eastern provinces 
which have been assigned to Poland 
in its new unnatural and unhistorical 
frontiers. This was another of the very 
numerous Soviet “harsh measures 
against peoples of other lands.” 





tivity in which moral identity is ab- 
stract—an atmosphere of “let us pre- 
tend for the sake of discussion.” 

The subject matter and the issues do 
not lend themselves to Shavian. humor, 
The play goes off the deep end of tol- 
erance and personal charm. It is toler- 
ance above and beyond the stark, sensual 
nearness of human suffering and aspira- 
tion in the present conflict of interests 
and ideals, and it seems dreadfully in- 
sufficient. Instead of instructing us, as 
it intends to do, the play confuses and 
offends. 

In the Preface to Geneva, Shaw makes 
a statement about death. “. . .It is not 
proved there igs such a thing as natural 
death; it is life that is natural and. in- 
finite.” This provides us with an ex- 
cellent clue to the apparent but un- 
intended callousness of the play, and“its 
failure to admit the flesh and blood of 
its subjects. This statement, perhaps, 
is a clue to the nature of Shaw’s genius. 
For him, there is no tragedy implicit 
in the fact of death, natural or un- 
natural. Death is without the bounds of 
his rationale. Nobody gets hurt in his 
plays. Everything can be explained, and 
therefore can be explained away. What 
cannot, is not worth consideration. His 
affirmation of life is insensate. 

This lack is at once his great strength, 
for it enables him to deal as dispassion- 
ately with human aspirations and con- 
flicts as a swan’s back deals with water. 
The water is a pond of knowledge; pure, 
refreshing, and reflecting all. The swan 
bathes gracefully and would have strug- 
gling swimmers do likewise. Drowning 
is out of its ken. 

In historical comedy, where intellec- 
tual exaltation need not grapple with 
the immediacy of pain or death, Shay 3 
dialectic drama is in its element. There- 
fore Cymbeline Refinished is most suc- 
cessful. In the Preface, Shaw admits 
that he prefers Shakespeare’s long last 
act to his own short one, but where per- 
formance of the original would be «ut 
out he recommends his own. Reading 
the two in succession, one is struck by 
the Shakespeare character’s soliliquy of 
feeling, in which utterance sends mean- 
ing below the surface of its saying, deep- 
ening emotion and the sense of the char- 
acter’s human identity. Shaw, on thea 
other hand, never lets his audience for- 
get that he is remembering them. The 
intrequent soliliquies of Shaw’s charac- 
ters are tru soliliquies—but are dial- 
ogues between the characters and the 
audience. Since each character’s every 
word is calculated either for its effect on 
the audience or on other characters, 
no emotion gains an intrinsic momentum, 
as in Shakespeare. No dramatic under- 
curents grow. All is surface, and ex- 
plication. 

In Good King Charles’s Golden Days, 
subtitled “A True History That Never 
Happened,” Shaw brings together King 
Charles (Politics), Isaac Newton (Sci- 
ence), and George Fox (Religion; the 
founder of the Society of Friends). The 
play is intentionally a historical fantasy 
rather than, as St. Joan and Caeser and 
Cleopatra, a factual chronicle. 

The interest of the play is intended 
to lie in the clash betwen these three, 
but all the characters are imperturable, 
and incapable of being wounded. 
They do not need to influence each 
other. They have faith in a kind of 
salvation. Their salvation lies in their 
ability to explain themselves to each 
other, and to us. By means of their ex- 
planations, ignoring other means, they 
establish and maintain their identity. 
That is what Shaw succeeds in doing, 
finally, for his faith is theirs. He main- 
tains his identity. It is no small feat. 
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“MAKE MINE MANHATTAN’ — New Musical Hit 








In New 
Joan Tetzel plays the leading 


at the Morosco Theatre. 


a 





“MAKE MINE MANHATTAN.”® 
Sketches and lyrics by Arnold 
B. Horwitt. Music by Richard 
Lewine. Choreography by Lee 
Sherman. Costumes by Morton 
Haack. Staged and lighted by 
Hassard Short. Presented by 
Joseph M. Hyman. At the 
Broadhurst Theatre. 
Brightness, gaiety, lively song 

and fresh laughter, colorful cos- 

tumes and sprightly dances — 
merriment and mischief are fast 
paced in “Make Mine Manhat- 
tan.” East Side and West Side, 
from First Avenue to the River 

Drive, expose the characteristics 

of our city to these bubbling 

makers of mirth, in the season’s 
brightest musical. 
New York prefers to think it’s 

a simple, unpretentious place, en- 

joying life directly and without 

false front. This aspect we watch, 
in this show, in the jitterbug 
song and dance “My Brudder and 

”: jin the charming first act 

, “Saturday Night in Cen- 

tral Park”; in the game dance 

“Ringalevio”; and in the plaint 

of the lad whose sweetheart lives 

in Brooklyn on New Lots Avenue 
while he lives on 242nd Street in 
the Bronx. 

The pretense and sham of the| 
city come in for more satiric 
moments. There’s the song about} 








| 





cussed play at the Maxine 
Elliott Theatre. 





In “Skipper Next to God”| A 


t Brooklyn Paramount 


2% 





John Garfield in the much-dis- Ray Milland and Marlene Dietrich 


in a scene from Paramount's 
“Golden Earrings.” 





the movie house on Park Avenue, | that the pen writes under water. | 
where Liz Arden runs the powder | The drama critics come in for a | 
room, you must almost be in the | drubbing, as “The Gazette” seeks | 
Social Register to buy a _ seat, | Someone who hates the theatre 
and the appointments are so enough to qualify as a reviewer. 
swanky—what matter if the pic- | The Russian UN delegate, offered 
ture stinks! It is amusing, too, | roast beef at a Diner, puts through 
to see how Mr. Rapaport on his/@ call to Stalin to ask if that’s} 
city stoop takes down a few pegs | O.K. And more, and more, is| 





Comedy 
role in “Strange Bedfellows” 


the hoity-toity Hollywood direc- | taken for a ride. 









GOOD THEATRE 

In spite of almost capacity 
business, the cost of continuing 
‘Crime and Punishment” is 
heavy problem. This has been 
solved by a most generous cut in 
salary on the part of John Giel- 
gud, a waiving of royalties by 
Rodney Ackland, and similar acts 
by the major cast members and 
the owners of the house. Broad- 
way is assured, for another while, 
of this excellent production. 

Beyond the power of Dostoi- 
evsky’s story, in Ackland’s, the 
best dramatization New York has 
seen, the acting itself calls for 
special commendation. John Giel- 
gud’s part, the student Raskolni- 
koff, in old theatrical parlance, 
strikes twelve in his first scene. 
There seems to be no higher thal 
his emotions can go. Yet (with- 
out, like a European clock, ris- 
ing on to twenty-four)) Gielgud 
achieves an intensity that in it- 


self has modulation of behavior, | 


and sustains the 
audience’s mood. 


of the 


pitch 


Vladimir Sokoloff, as the exam- | 


ining magistrate, may—-as some 
that have seen the London per- 
formance state—lack the hard, 
sadistic quality of the character)- 
zation there; but his very friend- 
liness makes more sinister his 


questioning of the student, until | 


he calmly announces that 
student is the murderer. 

As the Polish boor engaged to 
Raskolnikoff’s sister, and hating 


the 


Raskolnikoff and all his environ- | 


ment, E. A. Krumschmidt gives 
a superb character portrayal. His 


; PHILHARMONIC— 


M PH OWN Y 
Under the Direction of 
BRUNO WALTER 
AT CARNEGIE HALL 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON at 3:00 
HAYDN: Symphony in C minor 
(B. & H.) 





WAGNER: Siegfried Idy! 
BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 4 
BERLIOZ: “Damnation of Faust” 
Excerpts (Steinway Piano) 
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THEATER PARTIES 


Al) trade anions and fra- 
| ternal organizations are re 
quested when planning theater 
| Parties to do so through Ber 
; card Feinman. Manager of the 
/ NEW LEADER THEATRICAL 
P DEPARTMENT Phone AL- 
ronquin 4-4622. New Leades 
Vheztrica! Department. 7 East 
15th Street. New York City 
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acting captures at once the Pole’s | ago, unfortunately lapsed—is the 
sense of superiority to these sur-| travesty on “Allegro.” Suggested 








roundings, and his essential stu- 
pidity and complacency, 
set him beneath these coarse but 
more honest persons about him. 
In his performance, E. A. Krum- 
schmidt manages by his own pic- 
ture of middle-class decadence to 


| suggest some worth in the squalid 
|poor we are watching. There is 


deft irony, too, sometimes in a 
single gesture—as when, while 
attention is focussed on Raskol- 
nikoff in the center of the stage, 
there is, out at the doorway and 
on the stairs, a formal tipping of 
hats between the magistrate, who 
has just doomed Raskolnikoff, and 
the Pole, the one man eager to 
see him sent away. 

Sanford Meisner, among the 
many other good actors, has an 
excellent moment as the dying 
drunkard. 

Among the women, Lillian Gish 
is the drunkard’s wife, Dolly 
Haas his daughter. Both match 
the consummate work, of the men. 
Lillian Gish puts more power 
than usual with her into the spite 
and venom of the consumptive 
woman, and wriggs a deep pathos 
from her desperate clinging to 
|the shreds of gentility Dolly 
| Haas makes human andd believ- 
able her life of sacrifice and love. 


“Crime and Punishment” brings 
together some of the best per- 
formances of a season of excel- 
lent acting. te 3 


which | 


itor (formerly a cutter, on 7th|_ It’s a joy ride for the audience. | 

| Avenue). \It’s an easy choice among the| 
Richly satirical—in the vein —— = Bo Co 

— |the good revues of twenty years | ™Ne axe Mine Man TS 
jin “Ringalevio,” the play is in Subscribe to 
janother skit neatly drawn over | 

| hot coals, thoroughly roasted, and THE NEW LEADER | 


}served in thick slices to a laugh- 
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RAY MILLAND 
MARLENE DIETRICH 


in“GOLDEN 
EARRINGS’ 


plus 
“BIG TOWN 
AFTER DARK” 








}ing audience. 

} Nostalgia has its méments, too. 
With Horatio Alger’s “Phil the 
Fiddler” sung and danced, you 
|learn that by starting as a street 
jurchin you too can become a 
| millionaire. Sid Caesar and David 
|Burns—two comedians of rich 
|resources—sing of salesmen vis- 
iting New York in 1927 and in 
1947. But the highlight of this 
|mood is Sid Caesar’s contrast of 
| the excellent time he could have 
} with a girl and $5 in 1938, and 
ithe rushing and fighting he gets 
|for an evening now at the cost of 
! only two months’ pay! 

| Sid Caesar is a comic mime of 
| genuine freshness and originality, 
His autobiography of a chewing- 





M-G-M’s Great Love 
WALTER 


DEBORAH 







gum slot machine is superbly ANGELA LANSBURY nell 

ridiculous, and yet has a sort of r”) Thot Sensationol 

Jimmy Savo pathos in its tail. IF Radio Festere 
The comic bits are interspersed ' “SO YOU WANT 

with songs and dances, colorful, WINTER TO LEAD A BAND” 

deft, swift-paced and freshly con- Extra! 

ceived. Any account can give but COMES“ FLORENCE 

a sampling; there is much more. 

“Noises in the Street” is a hilari- JANET LEIGH DESMON D 

ous grouping of the folk that dis- BINNIE BARNES Fomous Internationol 


turb the city’S rest. There is an DAME MAY WHITTY 


absurd skit in which a fountain- 
pen salesman demonstrates the : 
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in GEORGE BERNARD SHAW’‘S COMEDY 
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LETTERS, 
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_A Plan For Social Security 


O any man or Party who is think- 
{ of conducting the forthcoming 
Presidential campaign, allow me 


to suggest something that would mean 
about 10,000,006 votes—5,000,000 peo- 
ple who might be very likely to change 
from Democrat to Republican, or vice 
versa. 

People who, through no fault of their 
own have been retired by their employ- 
ers may have been able and-willing to 
continue work, yet now are compelled 
to exist on a pension, in most cases 
inadequate to meet the needs of more 
than bare existence; or depend on So- 
cial Security, which gives them an 
average of $30 to $35 each per month to 
live on. 


It is with this in mind that [I am 


Youth and 


HE world has stacked its arms but 
| it is still bivouacked on its emo- 
tions. During the conflict we ob- 
tained an outlet for our feelings by 
putting the stamp of the beast on our 
enemies and their sympathizers, and by 
wacrificing our hard-earned money for 
the accomplishment of the martial 
task then confronting us. We were again 
certain that it was a war to end wars. 
At the cessation of actual hostilities, 
we larger nations permitted our ange: 
toward our vanquished foes to subside. 
They were no longer an immediate 
threat to our welfare, and as victo1 
nations we could, with despotic mag- 
nanity, offer to pull them partially out 
of the mire. We each made hasty ef- 
forts to improvise methods by which the 
ideological thought streams of the con- 
quered might be impounded and directed 
inte channels tributary to our own. In- 
ternational uneasiness among former 
allies soon followed, for the process was 
one which cut deeply into the fabric of 
national sensitiveness, and rugged de- 
termination at home was soon im- 
patiently characterized abroad as evil 
stubbornness. 


From Converse Cleveland 


suggesting a new idea to solve this 
problem. Whereas now one percent is 
withheld from the earnings of both em- 
ployer and employee to apply on Retire- 
ment under Social Security, I suggest, 
not an increase in tax on the employer, 
an increase in the withholding-tax on 
the employee alone, to five per cent, 
the same as is now in effect in the case 
of Federal Guvernment employees, who 
have five per cent withheld from their 
pay, and make no complaint as they are 
thereby provided with a future wherein 
is a promise of at least some degree of 
comfort, and the enjoying of a bit of 
life in this land of ours they helped to 
make. 


The Townsend Plan, whatever its 
” < P 
merits, seems impractical, if for no 


other reason than that it would cost 
the Government too much to implement 
it. My plan, which provides for a with- 
holding tax on the employer of one per 
cent—the present rate—and of five per 
cent on the employee, means an increase 
in Social Security Benefit amounts to 
three times the present rates, with no 
objectionable features, within reason, on 
the other side of the scale. 

Also, the new plan should provide 
that, when an employee continues work- 
ing after he has re@ched the age of 65, 
the withholding-deductions shall still be 
made until he retires, and the amount 
of his Social Security Benefit increased 
accordingly for each year he has worked, 
irrespective of when he reached 65. 

Asbury Park, N. J. 


International Thought 


From Marie C. Benney 


Are we not perpetuating the errors 
committed by our ancestors in the field 
of international relations, and must we 
not master our emotions by constructive 
thinking born of education, if those who 
will reach manhood tomorrow are to 
be guided around fhe pitfalls that lurk 
in their pathway to lasting international! 
friendship? True, we are, at the 
moment, endeavoring to erect an inter- 
national structure where men may meet 
and talk of permanent peace. But the 
doom of sterility already hangs over it, 
as we of the victor’s side gather again 
in mutual distrust to measure one an- 
other’s national aspirations from across 
the council table, and, as of old, to 
dictate the terms of the peace treaties. 
Once again, we would pin our faith to 
the mast of international pacts, the 
only codes known to sovereigns for 
governing the conduct of international 
intercourse, albeit they have never 
proved to be successful for the purpose 
of establishing and maintaining uni- 
versal friendship among the family of 
nations. 

Tomorrow, the youth of today will be 
guiding civilization toward its destiny, 


and the training they receive consti- 
tutes a mirror of international condi- 
tions to come. If the future is to show 
an improvement in international re- 
lations, the education of youth should 
be on a basis which will broaden the 
scope of national vision, The young 
people must be brought to comprehend 
that languages, customs, religions, and 
forms of government are not frontiers, 
and that geographical boundaries should 
be viewed as open vistas, not as walls 
of suspicion. There should be brought 
to exist in their minds a strain of 
constancy to human welfare which will 
transcend the variables that character- 
ize local prejudices. They must be ren- 
dered capable of resisting the sophistries 
of political demagogues who thrive on 
local prejudices whipped to passion. 
Their patriotism should be reflected in 
the love of their own country and not 
in the hatred or distrust of other coun- 
tries. Such an educational result would 
permit the nations to build in the mind 
of mankind at large an enlightened will 
to extinguish the guarded fires of dis- 
trust which the centuries of local self- 
ishness have maintained. 





The CP and the NMU Treasury 


(Continued from Page Five) 
prolonged the convention to an incred- 
ible 24-day period and cost the union 
$350,000. 


° * * 


Organizing Difficulties 


Tie financial plight of the NMU 
must also be viewed in the framework 
of the recent organizing difficulties of 
the union. In Curran’s long and re- 
markably candid report to the conven- 
tion, he discussed the major collective 
bargaining elections participated in by 
the NMU since the 1945 convention. As 
a result of the immense interest right- 
fully created by another section of the 
report indicting the activities of the 
CP in the NMU, this section on the 
organizing efforts of the union has 
received little attention. This is un- 
fortunate for—from the standpoint of 
rank-and-file interests — this section 
contains a most devastating indictment 
of the NMU party-liners, and an ex- 
pose of their destructive effect in 
weakening the union organizationally. 

Four major collective bargaining 
elections took place during this period. 
They were with: Standard Oil of New 


Jersey, in September 1945; American 


Trading and Production Company, in 
duly 1946; Isthmian SS Company, in 
November 1946; and the Atlantic Re- 


14 


fining Company, in February 1947. The 
interesting thing about these elections 
is that the NMU lost three out of four! 
Of 5,277 jobs involved, the NMU se- 
cured coverage for its members of only 
477; of 165 vessels, the NMU victory 
covers only 12. Curran comments: “To 
obtain these meager results, the union 
expended in the past two years a total 
of $279,265.88.” 

Why were these elections lost? In 
situations of this sort there are always 
a complex of causes, but the activities 
of NMU party-liners are of special nd 
crucial interest. In the Standard Oil 
case, Curran cites the position of the 
CPers during the Browder period. 
They held that militant organizing 
activity was no longer necessary now 
that relations between the US and 
USSR were amicable. They advocated 
that the no-strike pledge be extended 
into the postwar period. “Some even 
declared that the strike weapon had 
actually never gained anything for the 
workers, and that therefore, it should 
be completely discar as a weapon 
for organizing an@. improving the 
wages and condition$*og #@' seamen.” 
The organizing drive eased, ”and the 
defeat ensued. bos 

The Isthmian election was_of. vital 
importance to the NMU; 2,986 Jobs and 
96 vessels were involved. The general 


5 ise 


election in the NMU was being con- 
ducted, however, at the same time as 
the organizing drive. “Officials of our 
union,” stated Curran, “belonging to 
the Communist Party, were then en- 
gaged in an all-out campaign to defeat 
all non-Communist candidates run- 
ning for office. For this purpose the 
entire apparatus of the Organizing De- 
partment was mobilized for action. The 
vice-president in charge of organizing 
had been granted unlimited funds and 
unlimited forces for the purpose of 
organizing the unorganized. He pro- 
ceeded to appoint organizers, and set 
up staffs, not on the basis of ability 
and experience in organizing or quali- 
fications as seamen, but made the pre- 
requisite for appointment membership 
in his political party.” 

In other cases, the general party- 
line situation was the same. These 
overall findings, therefore, spell out 
unequivocally what strong CP influ- 
ence in or domination of a union 
means: moral, organizational and finan- 
cial disruption, and eventually possible 
destruction of the union. It is not sur- 
prising therefore that Curran’s anti-CP 
fight in the NMU should continue to 
gain momentum. And that, as regards 
the CIO as a whole, party-line influ- 
ence is undergoing an increasing series 
of political Waterloos. 


Death Penalty 


From FRANK JOSEPH 
To the Editor: 


' 


You have doubtless noted the mag- 
nanimous gesture of the USSR, abolish- 
ing the death penalty in response to 
“the wishes of trade unions, Government 
officials, and other authoritative organi- 
zations which express the opinion of 
public circles.” 


Note the benefits, deriving from the 


abolition of the death penalty: 

1—Soviet Russia is at once hailed, 
through all the Slavic world, as a leader 
in humane and truly civilized behavior. 

2—By substituting life imprisonment 
for the death penalty, untold thousands 
more are preserved, to work for their 
beloved fatherland in prison labor 
squads, to carry on the many hard tasks 
for which Soviet Russia is in sore need 
of workers. 

And of course, when any important 
person is to be liquidated, he can still 
be persuaded to commit “suicide.” 

New York City. 
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The New Leader 
The Important | 
Article 


“Portrait of | 
General Feng’ 


By Timothy Lin 

In recent weeks, the name of | 
General Feng, the “Christian” | 
(Chinese General has appeared, 
| froqnentty in the daily press. He! 
has .addressed numerous meet- 
, ings, classes, rallies. What is his’ 
|background? What have been 
the notable events in his career 
juntil now? What does he really| 
| stand for? Are his opinions trust-. 
prema For the first time, this’ 
| comprehensive article will present | 
to the American public the full ' 
and detailed personal history of 
General Feng. You will certainly | 
not want to miss this informative 
| and important article. 
| te 
| THE ONLY WAY to make 
| certain that you receive your copy 
(of THE NEW LEADER each 
_week is to subscribe. The cost is 
only $3.00 for 52 weeks. 
| AS A SPECIAL PREMIUM, 
we are offering a free copy of 
'HERBERT MORRISON’S per- 
ceptive book ‘Prospects and Polli- 
, cies,” free in the original cloth 
| binding, for each new one year 
} subscription. 
MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


| THE NEW LEADER 
|7 East 15th Street 
New York 3, N. Y. 
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SDF NEWS 


NATIONAL 


Newark, N. J.: Annual Debs Banquet, 
Sunday, January 25, Workmen’s Circle 
Center, 179 Clinton Avenue. Speakers, 
Fred Shulman, August Claessens. Ope- 
ning Forum of Rand School of North- 
ern New Jersey, Friday, January 23. 
Speakers, T. L. Parsonnet, Carl Holder- 
man, George Rifkin: “What the Public 
Ought to Know About the Taft-Hartley 

w,” Sheraton Hotel, 15 Hill Street, 
Newark. Paterson, N. J.: D. Deidel, 
secretary of Jewish Socialist Verband 
Branch died last Monday. Newark, 
N. J.: August Claessens speaks again 
for the Steel Workers, C.I.O., Thurs- 


day, January 29... . Baltimore, Md.: 
Esther Friedman speaks on WFBR, 
Sunday, January 25, 12:15 p. m. Topie: 
“Must We Have Another Depression?” 

. Philadelphia, Pa.: Esther Friedman 
speaks on WFIL, Tuesday, January 27, 








NEW JAZZ COURSE 
AT RAND SCHOOL 


Honky-tonk music and the schol- 
arly manner are wedded in a new 
course in the “Frontiers of Jazz” at 
the Rand School. This new innova- 
tion is a pioneer course of its kind 
for laymen. Discussing the more 
important musical, historical and 
socio-psychological aspects of folk 
art, the course will also include 
records from an extensive collection. 
Two authorities in the field, Ralph 
de Toledano, music columnist of 
The New Leader, and editor of the | 
just-published “Frontiers of Jazz,” 
and Morroe Berger, lecturer in Con- | 
temporary Civilization at Columbia 
University, who has written exten- 
sively for scholarly publications and 
is author of the forthcoming book 
“The Impact of Jazz,” will conduct 
the course which is scheduled for | 
Wednesday nights, beginning on | 
February 4, at 7:15. 





10:45 p. m. Topic: “Must We Have An- 
ether Depression?” . Boston and 
Providence: Claessens here March 21, 
also on radio. . .. Two New Leaflets, 
four-pages each, “What Do We Mean 
By Social Democracy?” and “Must We 
Have Another Depression?” .. . Hart- 
ford, Conn.: August Claessens speaks 
here Sunday, February 8. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Bronx County: Membership meeting, 
Sunday, January 25, 2 p. m., at 862 E. 
Tremont Avenue. Special attention! 
Debate on “Unity Between the S.D.F. 
and the S.P.” Councilman Louis P. 
Goldberg, affirmative; Sol Levitas, 
negative ... Workmen’s Circle Forum 
Brighton: Sunday, January 25, 12 noon, 
August Claessens. Topic: “Should 
Communists Be Outlawed?” .. . Bronx 
Branch 1: Dinner Symposium, Nathan 
Chanin, August Claessens and others, 
Saturday, January 31, W.C. Center, 
Washington Avenue near Claremont 
Parkway. .. . Algernon Lee speaks 
every Saturday on Radio Station 
WEVD at 9:30 p. m.... Theatre Party: 
February 19; Second Avenue Theatre. 
Musical comedy, “The Big Shot.” ... 
Bazaar, under the auspices of the 
Women’s Committee of the S.D.F. and 
J.S.V., at the Rand School, May 7, 8, 9. 
.. . City Executive Committee: Meets 
Wednesday, January 28, 7:30 p. m.... 
August Claessens East Bronx Branch: 
Meets Monday, January 26, 8:30 p. m., 
862 E. Tremont Avenue. .. . Banquet 
te Max Schechter last Sunday was 
very successful and considerable funds 
were raised for future work in the 
Bronx. Excellent addresses were made 
by Judge Samuel Orr, Councilman 
Louis P. Goldberg, Eli Rosenblatt, Max 
Schechter, Meyer Levenstein and 
others. . . . German Branch: Meeting, 
Rand School, Friday night, January 23, 
August Claessens on “Outlook for 1948 
Campaign.” . . . Women’s Committee: 
Superette, Social Card Party, Rand 
School, Saturday night, February 28. 


FOR SALE—— 


Latest Model A. B. Dick, 
hand-operator mimeograph 
Like new. 60 reame—20 pound paper. 

Call evenings: FO 5-3789. Box X. 

















WHO 


mocracy. 


ARE 


THE 


them? 


In newspaper headlines, on radio forums, you often 
hear the term, Democratic Socialism’ or Social De- 


It is associated with important personalities whose 
names appear almost daily in the news of world affairs 
—such men as Attlee in England, Leon Blum in 
France, Kurt Schumacher in Germany, M. J. Coldwell 
in Canada, and others. 


From Italy, Sweden, and even from far-off Japan, the 
activities of Socialist movements reach us here in the 
U. S., and we sense that their efforts must have a pro- 
found influence on world events. 


These questions-naturally come to mind: 
Are there Social Democrats in this country ? 
Have they an organization? q 
What do they teach and how can I find out about 


SOCIAL DEMOCRATS 


There are 31 Social Democratic Federation neighborhood 
. branches in New York City. Here is what some of them are 
doing. Kindly visit them: 
IN WEST BRONX FORUM 
Public School 95, 
(Near Mosholu Parkway station of the I.R.T. 
Woedlawn-Jerome Lexington Avenue Line) 
Friday, January 23rd, 8:15 P. M. 
Symposium: “The Threat of Communist Imperialism to 
Democracy and the World.” 


Sedgwick and Gouverneur Avenues 


THE 


Auspices: S.D.F. Branch in the Am 


Speakers: Rabbi Benjamin Schultz of Yonkers, a 
Mink: 


Jacob Panken, Liston M. Oak, Nathaniel M. 
Chairman: Morris Waldman 








NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


J.S.A. 


EUGENE VICTOR DEBS DINNER 
Sunday. January 25, 7 P. M. Workmen’s Circle Cenier, 
178 Clinton Avenue. - Speakers: Dr. William E. Bohn, 
August Claessens, Dr. Louis Reiss. 
ADMISSION FREE 


Fred Shulman, 





Listen to:— 


ALGERNON LEE, National Chairman, S.D.F. 
on W.E.V.D. (1330 on your dial), every Saturday, 9:30 P. M., 
fi about D tic Socialism. 





to 











Write for literature, 


SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC FEDERATION 


7 EAST 15th STREET, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


Phone: ALgosquin 4-2620 
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Why Democracy Fails in Korea 


(Continued from Page Nine) 
go to poverty-stricken, backward Korea. 
Japan is more attractive, better organ- 
ized, moving forward. There is mis- 
sionary zeal among the Americans in 
Japan; but none in Korea. 

The politically-minded Koreans and 
educators whom I met in such numbers 
impressed me as quite as able and in- 
telligent as their counterparts any- 
where in the world. With a sound gov- 
ernmental structure, a united country, 
and some encouragement and help, 
Korea would rise rapidly to effective 
partnership in the family of free na- 
tions. 

It is easy to see with hind-sight what 
we should have done. We are doing it 
in Japan. Military government in a 
liberated country is a paradox. Long 
ago we should have replaced it with 
a civil administration. We did not do 
so because we were marking time, wait- 
ing for the agreement with the Rus- 
sians to unify Korea. Now it is 
too late for a change in US Occupa- 
tional personnel. 

It will take far more skill than the 
United States has yet shown either to 
remain in Korea with honor or to 
withdraw with credit. The present 
prospects are that in Korea we — and 
the principles we stand for—are licked 
either way. 

The United Nations Commission is 
presented with two police states, one 
Communist, one anti-Communist. We 
urge a solution by popular elections 
under democratic procedures for which 
we have signally failed to prepare the 
Korean people. The gulf between what 
we -profess and what we practice is 
more tham commonly great. If the 
United Nations Commission can induce 
us to close that gulf by adopting emer- 


gency measures for fair elections, there 
would be ground for hope in the fu- 
ture, at least in our zone. Reports in- 
dicate that the Commission is aware of 
the need for such measures, but it is 
very late to make up for the time lost 
in encouraging democratic practices. 


The intervention of the United Na- 
tions now becomes a signal test for the 
statesmanship in democracy of that 
body. And it is a test against the 
failure of the one nation that most 
stoutly professes its own democracy 
before the world. 








@ The Halian Socialist Party has | 
decided, as expected, to form a bloc 
with the Communists. Leading the 
fight against this pro-Soviet orienta- | 
tion, Ivan Matteo Lombardo warned 
that the electoral bloc would be a 
further step toward fusion. This | 
policy would result in Communism 
swallowing Socialism, he said. The 
bloc would cause many sympathiz- 
; ers to vote for the Christian Demo- 
crats. Lombardo, who has the sup- 
port of about one-third of his party, 
defended the Marshall Plan, assailed 
by the pro-Communisits led by 
Nenni. He declared that it was the 
USSR, not the USA, that split Eu- 
rope in two. He made the point 
that the Marshall Plan is supported 
by the CIO and AFL, but opposed 
by many Wall Street bankers and 
other reactionaries. Lombardo was 
defeated—and it is to be hoped that 
he will lead the democratic Social- 
isis out of the Italian Socialist Party 
and into the Socialist Labor Party 
| led by Saragat. 
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: “Does Stalinism Flow From Bolshevism?” 
= ’ : For the Affirmative: 
: Daniel Bell, instructor in social sciences at the University of Chicago, 
and former Managing Editor of The New Leader. 
= For the Negative: 
= Max Schachman, National Chairman of the Workers Party. 
: at MANDEL HALL AT THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
on WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 28, at 3:30 P. M. 
= Tickets may be obtained through the sponsors by sending 
= twenty-five cents for each admission to the Politics Club, 
= c/o Reynolds Club, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 
= Proceeds will be divided equally between the International Solidarity 
2 Committee and the Committee for European Workers Relief. 
il 
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SAVE ON YOUR HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSURANCE 
WE HAVE THE SAME LOW RATE FOR 
ALL OF OUR MEMBERS 


$1.00 PER $1,000 INSURANCE PER YEAR 


A deposit of 90 cents for every $100 worth of insurance is required. 
This deposit is r wheneve¥ a member —_— 
FULLY COOPERATIVE—100%, UNIO 


WORKMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, Inc. 
227 EAST 84th STREET 


BRANCHES IN NEW YORK CITY NOW IN QUR 
81 CITIES Telephone: REgent 4-2432 76th YEAR 
e Ask for booklet N. L.-62 e 























strong, not too mild — 






















|} EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 


Ex-Lax acts gently, but thoroughly. Not too 
it’s the “Happy Medium” 


laxative! Its effectiveness and pleasant taste have 
.Ex-Lax America’s most popular laxative 
= ite of children as wel) as grown-ups. 


RUG STORES IN 10c AND 25c SIZES 


As a precaution use only as directed 



























By “William Henry Chamberlin 


Where the News Ends 








Joyful Obituary 


T is uncommonly good news that The New 
Masses, after repeatedly sounding false 
alarms and arousing false hopes, has de- 

cided to throw up the sponge and cease publi- 
cation as a weekly. True, the American reading 
public is threatened with a prospective monthly, 
which will be an amalgam of The New Masses 
and of a little-known Communist “cultural” 
quarterly called Mainstream. But there is hope 
that the monthly will go the way of the weekly. 
Anyway, it is comforting to realize that the 
unutterably dull party-line hack bill-of-fare of 
The New Masses will be served only one-fourth 
as frequently in the future. 

No doubt by the time the story of the ex- 
tinction of The New Masses reaches Moscow, 
Belgrade, Bucharest and Warsaw, it will be 
embellished with imaginary tales of editors 
shot, jailed or in hiding, of presses smashed by 
Fascist mobs, of an underground New Masses 
reaching fabulous circulation figures through 
clandestine channels. But the plain inglorious 
truth is that The New Masses expired because 
it had nothing to say, and said that nothing 
badly. It had its fair chance in the market- 
place of ideas. It was tried in the balance and 
found wanting. 

I think it rates a cheerful obituary notice 
because it illustrates on a very small scale the 
working of a law that was made unmistakably 
clear by the experience of Communist Russia, 
Nazi Germany and Fascist Italy. This is the 
law of the inevitable degeneration of creative 
thought under a totalitarian regime. 

The New Masses was a somewhat illegitimate 
descendant of The Masses, suppressed during 
the First World War, and its successor, The 
Liberator. A comparison of these publications 
would illustrate convincingly the working of 
the law to which I refer. 

The Masses and The Liberator were sympa- 
thetic publications, even when they were most 
obviously, in retrospect, tilting at windmills, 
even when they were most wrong-headed. 
About both there was a spirit of youth, of 
genuine idealism, of sympathy for the under- 
dog. Above all, except possibly in the latest 
phase of The Liberator, they were free from 
the virus of dogmatic control from a foreign 
center. ° 

The New Masses was born, lived and died_as 
a Stalinist organ. And what little talent or 
originality it attracted in the beginning rapidly 
withered on the vine. It reached lower levels 
of thought and expression year after year until 
finally it became almost literally unreadable. 


% ” * 


I WAS a New Masses subscriber during part 
of my stay in Japan, between 1935 and 1939. 
I deliberately ordered it as a funny paper; 
humor, except of the unconscious type, not 
being a characteristic of Japanese publications. 
Amazingly enough, The New Masses was never 
stopped by the Nipponese “thought police,” 
although copies of a Trotskyist publication 
which I was also receiving were occasionally 
held up. 

I don’t think this was because the Japa- 
nese thought controllers deliberately appraised 
Trotskyism as more authentically “left” than 
Stalinism; it was because the suspect word 
“International” appeared in the title of the 
Trotskyist magazine. What made me feel that 
my New Masses subscription was a good invest- 
ment in unmeant humor was what passed for 
poetry in its pages. I have a fatally receptive 
memory for doggerel verse and I think I can 
still quote accuratéty from memory two master- 
pieces of New Masses “class angled” poetry. 
The first ante-dated the “American patriot 
party-line” and went as follows: 

I’m always thinking of Russia, 
I'can’t get her out of my head. 


I don’t give a damn for Uncle Sam, 
I’m a left-wing radical Red. 
Another outburst of poetic flame was worded: 
We'll tie up San Francisco’s port 
And send the word over to Quentin’s fort. 
Nobody leaves this goddamn Bay 
Until Tom Mooney leads the way. 

But in these last years even such diverting 
poetry secms to have dropped out of The New 
Masses, leaving only a morass of party-line 
dullness that has met its proper retribution: 
extinction. 

What was farce in the obscure American 
weekly was an unconscious repetition and re- 
flection of a Russian tragedy. I got fairly well 
acquainted with the contents of Izvestia and 
Pravda in the first revolutionary years while I 
was preparing my history of the Russian Revo- 
lution. And along with much that was crude, 
ignorant and banal, I can recall much that 


recalled the passionate sincere fanaticism of 
revolutionary France in its grim and heroi¢ 
years. Occasionally one of the Communist in- 
tellectuals — Radek, Bukharin, Ossinsky — cons 
tributed something that was arresting in style, 
scholarship or erudition. These newspapers 
today are about as fertile in new ideas or dis- 
tinguished writing as the Desert of Sahara. One 
need only compare the leading Soviet Commu- 
nist newspapers of the revolutionary years with 

those same newspapers during the last two or 

three years to recognize the clear working of 

the inescapable law of degeneration of the very 

capacity for independent thought and striking 

style under totalitarian thought controls. If I} 
were ever sentenced, for my sins, to be a Soviet 

citizen, what I should fear more than the con-. 
centration camps is the utter boredom, the 

vacuum that passes for intellectual life and that / 
is so vividly reflected in the Soviet press. 


* t * 
Idiot's Delight Department 


“Ffollywood makes films disseminating re- | 
actionary ideas throughout the world, propa- 
gandizing the notorious Truman Doctrine and 
the so-called Marshall Plan—programs of } 
beastly malice and hatred toward humanity and 
the stronghold of peace, the Soviet Union.”— 
Letter published in the Moscow Literary Ga- 
zette over the signatures of Sergei Eisenstein 
and other Soviet film figures. (It would be in- 
teresting to get the box-office reaction of a 
Hollywood company to the idea of a film- 
“propagandizing the notorious Truman Doctrine 
and the so-called Marshall Plan.”) 





Editorials— 


“Propaganda on 


sage to Congress as propaganda. Dewey’s 

subsequent speech was likewise called 
propaganda by the Democrats. Secretary Mar- 
shall’s appeal for passage of the European 
Recovery Program without crippling changes is 
assailed by Senator George and others as propa- 
ganda. In each case the accusation was true. 
And the accusers resorted to propaganda against 
propaganda. 

Propaganda is by definition the spreading of 
ideas, principles, or doctrines. Whether fact or 
fiction, anyone who voices an idca—religious, 
political or philosophical—is “guilty” of propa- 
ganda. Whether an idea is propagated by a 
college of cardinals, by a political party, or by 
an association of philosophers, it remains propa- 
ganda. Even a declaration by the Committee 
for Economic Development or the Brookings 
Institution is propaganda. When the Voice of 
America answers the lying propaganda of Radio 
Moscow with factual information, it is propa- 
ganda. And usually it is political if not partisan. 

The question is whether the propaganda is 
truthful or false. But propaganda should not 
be a swear word. 

Gerald L. K. Smith propagandizes for racial 
hatred and reaction. Stalin propagandizes for 
the police state. Liberals propagandize for 
decency, democracy, liberty. There is nothing 
wrong with propaganda per se. 

Truman and Marshall are pronagandizing for 
a minimum program to prevent depression at 
home and chaos, and war abroad. Certainly, 
they are compelled to keep an eye on the 1948 
elections, as do their opponents, who propa- 
gandize for semi-isolationism, crippling the 
ERP, tax reduction to benefit the big corpo- 
rations and profiteers. 


T= Republicans castigate Truman’s mes- 


« + 


Bernarp BARUCH is one propagandist for 
a liberal program who can hardly be accused 
of being narrowly partisan in his outlook. The 
voice of this wise elder statesman wil be 
ignored at our national peril. He is a conserva- 
tive, but he makes no fetish of free enterprise. 
Se Saengnd of letting living facts take prece- 
dence over dead dogma. 

Baruch eloquently appealed to Congress not 
to the ERP. Like Truman, he coupled 
cus diligels for peace abroad with a drive 
against imflation domestically. “I am opposed 
to government controls except in wartime,” he 
declared. “However, we have no peace today. 
The peacetigestill.to be won.” Price and wage 
controls are dictated by necessity, if we are to 


Propaganda’ 


have a stable economy. Tax reduction must be | 
postponed. There should be a 50 percent excess 
profits tax. Production must be increased. 
Prices of farm products must be rolled back. 
The trouble with Baruch’s advice is that, as 
the NY Times commented, he seems to assume | 
“that the population of the United States con- 
sists of 144,000,000 Bernard M. Baruchs,” in- 
stead of a majority inspired by selfish motives. 
Baruch’s advice was disregarded in 1919, with 
disastrous results accompanying our return to 
isolationism. Will that error be repeated in 1948? 


California Alien Land Law 


® The Supreme Court has wisely decided that 
a Japanese alien in California can buy land in 
the name of his native-born son, who is a citizen. 
Unfortunately, the majority refused to declare] 
the California Alien Land Law unconstitutional, 
though four, Justices Murphy, Rutledge, Black 
and Douglas, held that the law should be 
invalidated. This law discriminates against 
Orientals barred from citizenship by denying 
them the right to purchase property. It has long 
been the target of California liberals. 
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